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OBERLIN: 24 Years After 


By DAvip S. BURGESS, '39 


A FEW MONTHS before I graduated from Oberlin back 
in 1939 — when the world was at peace I was 
asked to write an essay for a school publication on What 
Oberlin Means to Me. I don’t remember now what I 
wrote then — whether my conclusions were particularly 
profound or whether they were written primarily to im- 
press my classmates with my own self-styled sophistication. 
Twenty-four years later I do recall with clarity, however, 
that I wrote the essay with an overwhelming feeling that 
my life at Oberlin had been lived in a green and a pleasant 
land abounding with new friends, with new ideals and 
with the prevailing conviction that up to then at least life 
had been full of interesting experiences. Yet as I labor- 
iously composed the essay I feared that over-shadowing 
this pleasant land of Oberlin which I was about to leave 
was the dark, foreboding cloud of the future. I felt some- 
how that within a few months I would be forced out into 
a vast wilderness, into the unknown, without a sure com- 
pass or a reliable map or an innate confidence that my 
four years at Oberlin had established the guideposts for 
my future life. 

In subsequent years many of my fears of the unknown 
proved to be well founded. Within three months after 
graduation, Hitler’s armies invaded Poland. My genera- 
tion was forced to put aside its usual pursuits and go to 
war. The Bomb, the Korean War and the continuing 
Cold War of today seem to have shattered the faith of the 
most confident men, and as a result few of my generation 
talk so glibly about the abiding foundation for justice or 
the inevitable triumph of good over evil — which were 
certainties of faith to some of us back in 1939. 

Yet in looking back over the hurried years since leaving 
Oberlin, I am beginning to realize that I, like many of my 
generation, have had two seemingly contradictory expe- 
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riences since graduation. On one hand, many of my glib 
Oberlin illusions have been rudely shattered. At the same 
time, many of the truths which I learned at Oberlin have 
proved to be abiding truths which have affected the very 
path of my own life. 

Let me speak first of two illusions. The first is the 
concept of perfectionism, a doctrine which in my college 
days permeated the teaching of the religious and the pub- 
lically irreligious alike. With an unrealistic view of man, 
it taught that compromise in itself was evil, and that stand- 
ing unflinchingly for the right was the greatest good. The 
trouble with this doctrine, as I soon discovered, was that 
it was applicable only to a few limited professions, only to 
men who consciously renounced the instruments of power, 
but never to men who chose to raise a family, or to seek 
public office, or to traffic in the goods of the market place. 
Invariably such perfectionism seemed to degenerate into a 
cover-up of dogmatism, of pride, and of the common 
inability of seeing ourselves as our neighbors see us. 

Closely related to such perfectionism at Oberlin was the 
common doctrine that a man was worth little unless he 
could find human heroes to emulate. Following the advice 
of my Oberlin elders, I tried to pattern my life after the 
lives of men I admired. But when I met some of my 
self-chosen heroes, I invariably found that they, like other 
mortal men, had feet of clay — of which they and the 
public were too often unaware. These disillusioning ex- 
periences have been so frequent that I no longer believe 
in the infallibility of any man, particularly great men. For 
man is a poor God to worship. 

Far more important in my life, however, than my dis- 
belief in perfectionism or hero worship, are some abiding 
truths which I learned at Oberlin. First, Oberlin taught 
me the meaning of friendship. It has been my Oberlin 
friends in my rather varied life who have remained con- 
stant in their loyalty and who are often to me like little 
islands of friendship in the vast sea of changing humanity. 
Even when I meet old Oberlin friends who weren't in my 
own particular social group or who appeared strange and 
distant during my college days, the old barriers seemed to 
vanish quickly as in the conversations our common beliefs 
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In This Issue 


yr COVER pictures a familiar sight 
on campus at Commencement, 
the academic parade moving through 
the Memorial Arch on its way to 
Finney Chapel. College photographer 
A. E. Princehorn photographed this 
quartet of men, notable in Oberlin’s 
history, in the procession last year. 
Left to right they are: Frank C. Van 
Cleef, 04, trustee, awarded the Alumni 
Medal in 1959; Walter K. Bailey, 19, 
trustee, recipient of the Alumni Medal 
in 1962; Russell W. Jelliffe, 14, trus- 
tee, Director of Karamu House, (he 
retired April 1), Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Robert S. McEwen, emeritus pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department 
of zoology. Additional photographs 
of the 1962 Commencement and an 
announcement about Commencement 
this June, are on page 20. 


THE QUESTION of whether or not 
smoking is injurious to health has 
been regarded by many people as an 
open one. If you are one of those 
who believe that there really are two 
sides to this question, read the article 
by Robert H. Browning, ’23, M.D., 
professor of medicine at Ohio State 
University and director of the Ohio 
Tuberculosis Hospital, on page 4. 


NUMBER 13 is supposed to be un- 
lucky, but not when it marks the 13th 
contribution to our series on what is 
new in the liberal arts disciplines. 
Chemistry holds that honor, in the 
series, with members of the depart- 
ment bringing you the latest word on 
page 10. 


THE RAPID development of com- 
puters, machines which go through 
processes we have associated only with 
human thought, has been one of the 
striking contributions of science in the 
last five years. These machines and 
their implications for the future are 
discussed in non-technical terms by an 
Oberlin College senior on page 18. 


FIFTY YEARS ago this June saw the 
birth of an organization that has 
played an important part in the life of 
the College and Community ever 
since: the Oberlin Dramatic Associa- 
tion. In celebration of this event 
Warren Taylor, professor of English, 
traces some of its highlights over the 


years. See page 22. 
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T HAS NOT BEEN sO many years 
ieee Oberlin College proscribed 
the use of tobacco by students. Pre- 
sumably, this was on moral grounds, 
which gradually became untenable, so 
that in 1919, following World War I, 
the prohibitive regulation was to all 
intents abolished. Today, in most 
parts of the world, the use of tobacco 
no longer has moral connotations. 

In recent years with the crescendo 
of scientific studies, important health 
considerations are seriously challeng- 
ing the human race to reconsider its 
use of tobacco, especially the smoking 
of cigarettes. “The cigarette contro- 
versy” is no longer a controversy, al- 
though the public is often confused 
by claims and counter-claims which 
appear in the public print. It is a 
commonplace to find newspapers _re- 
porting a scientific research study on 
some phase of the smoking problem 
and on the same page to find a state- 
ment from a layman associated with 
the tobacco industry denying the 
validity of the report by saying “these 
are only statistics’ or “no definite 
proof has been established.” The news- 
paper often gives the articles equal 
billing, so that the reader is left in 
uncertainty. 

Physicians in the United States, 
even those who are smokers, have 
gradually become convinced that smok- 
ing is a dangerous habit leading to 
much illness and mortality. A tiny 
but very vocal minority of physicians, 
some of them connected with the 
tobacco industry itself, continue to 
deny any connection between tobacco 
and serious human disease. 

Let us take a brief look at the his- 
torical background of “Devine To- 
bacco,” as it was called by Spenser. 
The tobacco plant was distinctly an 
American monopoly at one time. 
Imagine the American Indians hav- 
ing this wonderful medicinal herb be- 
fore it became available to the ram- 
paging white man. Tobacco seeds and 
leaf tobacco were first exported to 
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England and Europe in the sixteenth 
L619, 20,000 
pounds of tobacco were shipped from 


century. As early as 


Jamestown to England. This was the 
beginning of a “success story” that 
is known to all of us. 

Originally, tobacco was thought to 
Skeptics, 
however, appeared on the scene rather 
promptly. 


have true medicinal value. 


The first valid scientific 
study on this subject was about 1860, 
when an unknown French physician, 
Bouisson, noted that a group of 68 
patients with cancer of the lips, 
mouth, tongue, or tonsil all smoked 
tobacco. 

The magnitude of the tobacco in- 
dustry in the United States can be 
comprehended, at least partially, if one 
notes the following statistics. Tobacco 
farming, processing, and selling en- 
gage an estimated 3,000,000 workers. 
Total sales from the tobacco industry 
approximate $7,000,000,000 annually. 
Governmental taxes of various sorts 
amount to about $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually. The combined advertising 
budgets in the industry are in the 
neighborhood of $200,000,000. 

In 1958 the nation’s smokers burned 
a total of 462,000,000,000 cigarettes. 
Consumption is higher now. Some- 
one with a sharp pencil has said that 
we light 15,000 cigarettes a second 
around the clock. One might ask how 
many Americans it requires to smoke 
this many cigarettes. Surveys have 
shown that about 70% of adult males 
are regular smokers and about 40% 
of adult females. 


Why Smoke? 


Young people do not start smoking 
because of an inherited appetite for 
it. Whatever the reasons for begin- 
ning to smoke, they have little to do 
with continuing after the original fac- 
tors have lost their value. The first 
few cigarettes have no heavenly aroma 
for the starting smoker. For most 
eginners, tobacco smoke has an un- 
pleasant taste and often an unpieas- 
ant after effect, and so other reasons 
must be sought. 

A number of surveys confirm what 
we already suspect — that smoking 
is a symbol of growing up, of sophis- 
tication, of being “one of the gang.” 
In other words, the nonsmoker is sub- 
jected to considerable pressures in his 
school and among his friends. He 
fears that he will be considered a 
“square, not part of the crowd. In 
addition, when parents smoke, smok- 


ing is part of the family pattern and a 
natural and normal activity for the 
With the help of his school- 
mates and often the ineffectual oppo- 


teenager. 


sition of his parents, and in the pres- 
ence of the endless promotion of 
smoking in print and on the air as a 
necessary part of the happy life, smok- 
ing becomes almost inevitable for a 
great many young people. 

A study by the American Cancer 
Society in Portland, Oregon, high 
schools revealed the relationship be- 
tween parental smoking and_ student 
smoking. When both parents smoked, 
32% of the boys smoked and 18.5% 
of the girls. When neither parent 
smoked, about 17% of the boys did 
and 7% of the girls. Other aspects 
of the Portland study will be referred 
to later. 


Why Continue Smoking? 


The unhappiness and tensions ex- 
perienced by habitual smokers when 
they try to stop smoking have led to 
certain studies and speculations on 
the tenacity with which the average 
human clings to his tobacco. 

First of all, smoking is a habit. It 
involves a considerable number of re- 
petitive manipulations between hand 
and mouth and pocket. These be- 
come a built-in part of the smoker's 
recreational and working life. When 
they are not performed, something 1m- 
portant is missing and he feels lost. 
Often he lights his pipe or his cig- 
arette without even knowing that he 
is doing so and will light a second 
cigarette before the first one is con- 
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sumed. There are many smokers who 
cannot enjoy a cup of coffee or a cock- 
tail without the customary pleasurable 
cigarette. The psychologists point to 
“oral gratification” left over from in- 
fantile days as part of the satisfac- 
tion in smoking. Perhaps this is a 
substitute for thumb sucking and pen- 
cil chewing. In any case, smoking 
becomes a habit, and like all human 
habits, is likely to be tough to deal 
with. 

In addition to the psychological 
aspects of smoking, students of the 
problem believe that there are chemi- 
cals in tobacco smoke which have a 
mild narcotic effect and on which 
the human body becomes dependent. 
This amounts to an addiction of vari- 
able degree and importance. While 
there are many absorbable chemicals 
in tobacco smoke, nicotine is the most 
likely culprit. There is plenty of 
testimony from heavy smokers who 
suddenly stop smoking, as to the acute 
withdrawal symptoms experienced. 
These include severe craving, nervous 
tension, restlessness, and the like. 

We all know someone who has 
stopped smoking. We know others 
who have made a gallant try but failed. 
It should be said that this is a highly 
individual matter, involving the smok- 
er’s temperament, motivation, and en- 
vironment. Although anyone can stop 
smoking if he is sufficiently moti- 
vated, few smokers find the game 
worth the candle. Most are willing to 
gamble that they will escape serious 
disease — a form of Russian Roulette. 
Some frankly admit that smoking 
means so much to them that they are 
willing to take any risk. 

Though it is usually unrewarding 
for physicians to advise their patients 
to stop smoking, it is important for 
smokers to have the truth, unadulter- 
ated by confusing misstatements from 
cigarette makers. There is substantial 
evidence that smokers who _ have 
“kicked the habit” for a year or more 
have less risk of serious disease than 
those who continue smoking. 


Tobacco Smoke — What's In It? 


Tobacco smoke is a complex mix- 
ture of chemicals. Some are in the 
original tobacco; others are produced 
in the process of combustion. Chem- 
ists have described literally dozens of 
different chemical substances in smoke. 
Generally, however, they fall into two 
classes: the first group is made up of 


the tars, including benz-pyrene, which 
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A cigarette-smoking apparatus that collects the “total solids’ (tar and nicotine) in the cig- 
arette smoke, one of a number of apparatuses set up by the Consumer’s Union in its recent 


testing of various brands of cigarettes. 


are deposited on the lining membrane 
of the air passages of the mouth, 
throat, trachea, and lungs, where they 
produce an irritative effect locally. 
The second group is composed of 
chemicals which are absorbed into the 
blood stream through the membranes 
lining the air passages. These circu- 
late throughout the body. Of these, 
nicotine is probably the most impor- 
tant. Nicotine is acutely toxic to the 
human body as it is to all animals. In 
large doses it is rapidly fatal. The 
long-term effect of 
doses, such as are experienced by 
smokers, has not been adequately 


tolerated small 


studied in animals. 

To determine the results of pro- 
longed tobacco smoking requires ex- 
tended observations on many people. 
Certain purists complain that disease 
in human beings produced by smok- 
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These solids furnish most of the harm. 


ing should be reproduceable in experi- 
mental animals. This has been ex- 
tremely difficult to do because of the 
prolonged exposures necessary and the 
inability of experimenters to teach 
animals to smoke. The human experi- 
ence cannot be duplicated in animals. 

We must remember, however, that 
before our very eyes there is a huge 
beings con- 
About 5,000 new 
enrolled 


experiment in human 
stantly going on. 
smokers are daily in the 
United States. 


study their health problems as they at- 


All we have to do is to 


tain seniority and compare them with 
their associates who do not smoke. 
This sort of comparison has been per- 
formed by numerous investigators and 
in a number of different ways. The 
result is that we have a tremendous 
volume of statistics from 25 or 30 dif- 


ferent scientific studies. Some studies 
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may be questioned because of certain 
defects in their plan, but their results 
generally agree, and this assures one 
that the conclusions are dependable. 

Although many smokers will testify 
to the pleasures of smoking, its relief 
of nervous tension, and its value as a 
social ice breaker, it is hard indeed 
to contrive any evidence that smok- 
ing prolongs life or improves physical 
health. On the contrary, there is a 
great mass of evidence indicating that, 
on the average, the lives of smokers 
are considerably shortened. Moreover, 
they may suffer from several disabling 
conditions. In one large study, Ham- 
mond and Horn of the American Can- 
cer Society accumulated data on more 
than 187,000 men between 50 and 
Mortality statistics 
44-month 


69 years of age. 
were tabulated over a 
period. 

Some of the results are seen in 
Figure I, which shows the deaths oc- 
curring among nonsmokers and also 
those occurring in smokers of differ- 
ent numbers of cigarettes: the more 
smoked, the higher the 
death rate. A man smoking between 
one and two packs of cigarettes a day 
had almost twice the expectancy of 
death as the nonsmoker in this study. 
One may argue about what diseases 
may be caused by smoking, but one 
cannot argue with a death certificate! 

The “excess” deaths among men 
with a history of regular cigarette 
smoking were studied also from the 
standpoint of the diseases accounting 
for them. Figure II shows graphically 
that deaths from coronary artery dis- 
attacks) accounted for 
52% of the group of 2,665 excess 
deaths. Lung cancer, on the other 
hand, accounted for only 13.5%. Can- 
cer elsewhere in the body in excess of 
that found in nonsmokers was equally 
dangerous, accounting also for 13.5%. 
Among deaths from pulmonary dis- 
eases, emphysema and chronic bron- 
chitis were the chief diagnoses. 


cigarettes 


ease (heart 


What About Heart Disease? 


Coronary artery disease is one of 
the major causes of heart trouble and 
the so-called heart attacks. Therefore, 
when one finds a habit which con- 
tributes a large percentage increase 
to the mortality from this condition, it 
is a matter of real concern. While 
little is known as to just how smoking 
affects the heart, the American Heart 
Association has recognized this rela- 
tionship of smoking to heart attacks. 
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Mortality rates by number of cigarettes smoked per day American Cancer Study 
of 187,000 white males, 50-69 years old, observed for 44 months. 
those occurring in the “never smoked” group (column on the left). 


“Expected” deaths are 
“Observed” deaths are 


those occurring in the groups of smokers according to the number of packs smoked per day. 


To quote from an American Heart 
Association report: “Death rates from 
coronary heart disease (heart attacks ) 
in middle aged men were found to 
be from 50 to 150% higher among 
heavy cigarette smokers than among 
those who did not smoke. This sta- 
tistical association does not prove that 
heavy cigarette smoking causes coro- 
mary heart disease, but the data 
strongly suggest that heavy cigarette 
smoking may contribute to or acceler- 
ate the development of coronary heart 
disease or its complications.” 


Cancer of the Lung 


It seems clear that lung cancer, 
which has had so much publicity, is 
not the major part of the problem. 
There are doubtless many factors in 
the development of cancer of the lung. 
Some of these may be inherited; oth- 
ers are environmental. Exposure of 
lung membranes to irritating tobacco 
tars produces changes in lung cells 
leading to cancer. Other forms of air 
pollution may cause similar changes. 
For instance, city dwellers have a 
higher lung cancer rate than country 
folk, whether they smoke or not. The 
difference is small, however, compared 
to that between smokers and non- 
smokers. 

Statisticians total nearly 40,000 an- 
nual deaths in the United States from 
lung cancer more than 100 daily. 
If present trends continue, a million of 
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today’s smokers will fall victim to this 
disease. 


Other Lung Diseases 


Among lung diseases, chronic bron- 
chitis and the degenerative condition 
called emphysema are _ increasingly 
recognized as being associated with 
heavy smoking. These conditions cause 
shortness of breath with varying de- 
grees of disability in many persons. 
Accurate statistics are not available at 
the present time, but mortality from 
these causes is low as compared to 


cancer of the lung and coronary ar- 
tery disease. 


Additional study is needed to bring 
out more specific information than 
we now have. It would indeed be 
foolhardy to defer action until all the 
facts are in. We have more than 
enough to convince us that the use 
of tobacco, especially cigarette smok- 
ing, poses a major health problem. 

Numerous voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies have been telling us 
for several years of the hazards of 
In Italy, for instance, the 
advertising of tobacco products has 
been forbidden. In Britain there is 
a voluntary agreement that advertis- 
ing of tobacco products by radio and 
TV will be restricted to late evening 
hours after the child smokers of the 
future have been put to bed. In the 
United States little has been done ex- 
cept the expression of pious words and 
the appointment of a Commission by 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. A report of this Com- 
mission is expected in the fall of 
1963. 

The situation in the United States 
is different from that in Britain and 
Italy. Here the tobacco industry 1s 
one of major economic importance 
because the crops are raised here and 
many workers are employed. 


smoking. 


This is a political hot potato. We 
should not expect any effective legis- 
lative activity in connection with the 
use of tobacco in the United States. 
Even the labeling of packages to indi- 
cate the nicotine or tar content, which 
has been suggested, will probably fail 


EXCESS DEATHS AMONG MEN WITH A HISTORY OF REGULAR CIGARETTE SMOKING 


Coronary Artery Diseaze: 


Lung Cancer: 360 
Other Cancer: 359 
Other Heart & Circ.: 
Pulmonary (Exc. Ca. ): 
Cerebral Vascular: 
Gastric & Duod. Ulcers: 
Cirrhosis of Liver: 

All Other: 


Total 2, 665 


“Excess Deaths” 


Figure II. 


comparison with non-smokers. 


Observed Deaths: 7,316 
Expected Deaths: 4,651 


Excess Deaths: ; 


in cigarette smokers by disease causing death American Cancer 
Society Study of 187,000 white males, 50-69 years old, observed for 44 months. 
regular smokers there were 2,665 more deaths (excess deaths) than normal 
Note in the diseases responsible that coronary artery dis 


Among 
that is, in 


eases far outstrip lung cancer as a cause of premature death among smokers. 
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of passage in the Congress. The situa- 
tion is highly charged with emotion. 
Smoking is a matter of personal 
choice, just as are drinking and over- 
eating. We must therefore look to 
other than legislative means in trying 
to control this hazardous problem. 

Clearly, education is our chief ap- 
proach to preventing excessive mor- 
bidity and mortality from smoking. 
Education of the entire citizenry, while 
desirable, is presently not a practical 
idea. What about smokers? Yes by 
all means, but don’t expect any great 
return from your efforts. Fortunately, 
we have a great opportunity to present 
the tobacco and health story to stu- 
dents from junior high through col- 
lege. Frequent repetition will be 
needed during this period, when most 
new smokers are recruited. 

In many parts of the United States 
(excepting parts of the South) the 
first stirrings of an organized effort 
are visible in schools and colleges. 
Teachers of health are being provided 
with scientific information on the 
smoking problem. In Ohio, under the 
auspices of several agencies, including 
the State Department of Health, a 
brochure of facts has been prepared 
for teachers. It includes suggestions 
as to the most effective method of 
presenting information of this sort. 

There has been an important study 
by the American Cancer Society in 
the high schools of Portland, Oregon, 


Visiting Professor Dies 


Nils Gosta Sandblad, visiting pro- 
fessor from the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, died suddenly at his Oberlin 
residence on March 20, less than two 
months after he had joined the fac- 
ulty of the art department, replacing 
Ellen Johnson, ’33, A.M. 35, who is 
away on sabbatical leave. He had 
just been elected to membership in 
the Oberlin City Club. In April he 
was scheduled to give the Baldwin 
Seminar on “Conception and Form in 
some 19th Century Paintings.” 


Professor Sandblad was a specialist 
in 19th century art in Scandinavia and 
Europe. He held a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Lund, where he 
taught from 1945 to 1955. Then, 
after two years as director of the 


to determine the best methods of 
presenting information about tobacco. 
It was clearly demonstrated that an 
authoritarian attitude or a moralizing, 
preaching attitude were ineffective in 
preventing the recruiting of new 
smokers during the one year period of 
study. On the other hand, a calm 
presentation of scientific facts dealing 
especially with long range health haz- 
ards was the best method. The an- 
nual recruiting of new smokers was 
reduced by 45% in boys and 70% in 
girls as compared to control groups 
who were given no special informa- 
tion on smoking. 

This commentary, already trying the 
reader's patience (smokers have laid 
it down or burned it long ago), must 
mention a few more points under 
“miscellaneous.” 

Is it protective for cigarette smok- 
ers to shift to pipe or cigars? Statis- 
tics indicate these other forms of 
smoking are less hazardous than cigar- 
ette smoking. Most smokers do not 
inhale pipe and cigar smoke. 

What about filters? Their worth 
is completely unproven. If they were 
truly effective, there would be nothing 
left of tobacco smoke but steam. In 
other words, the filter is a gimmick 
to promote sales and reduce the smok- 
ers’ worries! 

Why do women cigarette smokers 
have lower disease rates attributable to 
smoking than men? Large numbers 


Under the Elms 


Nils Gosta Sandblad 


Malmo Museum, he became professor 
of fine arts and chairman of the de- 
partment at Uppsala. Among his many 
published works are the following: 
Anders Trulson, a study of painting 
at the turn of the century; Skandsk 


of women did not become heavy cigar- 
ette smokers as early as the mass of 
men smokers, so that the average 
woman smoker today has been smok- 
ing fewer years and perhaps fewer 
cigarettes. 

What can the cigarette smoker do 
aside from abandoning his habit or 
shifting to pipe or cigar? Reducing 
the number of cigarettes is often sug- 
gested but seldom accomplished for 
long. Inhaling less or smoking less 
of each cigarette would presumably be 
helpful. We have no information on 
these matters. 

What about the damage from fie, 
caused by smokers? There were 141,- 
600 fires in the U.S. in 1961 caused by 
smoking and matches — almost 400 


daily. In 1958 (later figures not at 
hand) deaths in “smoking and 
matches” fires were 11,500 — 31.5 
daily. 


In summary, then, we have a very 
large health problem. Smokers or 
nonsmokers, we are bound to take 
some effective action to protect the 
future of our children — and their 
children. 

The problem is multiplied by the 
very nature of the smoking habit and 
by the emotional and financial factors. 
Can we successfully oppose a $200,- 
000,000 advertising campaign? Not 
entirely, of course, but we can help 
many a person to avoid the tobacco 
trap if we are willing to carry out an 
educational campaign across the na- 
tion. 


stadsplanekonst och stadsarkitektur in- 
till 1658, a study of town planning 
and architecture; and Mamet, three 
studies in artistic conception, written 
in English. 

Mrs. Sandblad, who had come to 
Oberlin with her husband, who held 
a Fulbright travel grant for his semes- 
ters teaching here, has returned to 
Sweden and their three children: 
Helena, Elisabeth, and Jon. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellows 


A total of 15 Oberlin students were 
awarded Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships for 1963-64, 14 seniors in the 
College and one graduate of the class 
of 1962. Ten of the winners will do 
graduate work in the humanities or 
social sciences and five in science. 
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The awards carry a stipend of $1500 
in addition to the cost of tuition and 
all fees in the graduate school of the 
Fellow’s choice. 

Those selected were Laird M. Cum- 
mings, West Hartford, Connecticut, 
philosophy; J. Michael Dunn, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, philosophy; Todd I. 
Endo, Kensington, Maryland, history; 
Paul B. Goldstein, New York City, 
mathematics; Keith A. Larson, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, musicology; Marianna 
Masterson, Evanston, Illinois, English; 
G. Thomas Mitchell, Sidney, Ohio, 
mathematics; John D. Peyton, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, philosophy; Thomas T. 
Read, Urbana, Illinois, mathematics; 
Kenneth R. Rebman, Wheeling, West 


Virginia, mathematics; Barbara J. 
Reisman, _ Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


French; Robert T. Smythe, Moores- 
town, New Jersey, mathematics; Rob- 
ert E. Stiefel, Grosse Point Woods, 
Michigan, German; James B. Thorn- 
blade, New Canaan, Connecticut, eco- 
nomics; Llewain S. Van Doren, Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania, history. Rebman 
received his A.B. in 1962. 


In addition to those selected for 
Fellowships, some thirteen other sen- 
iors received Honorable Mention. 


Shansi Reps Named 


Douglas C. Spelman, Margaret E. 
Rhile, and David E. Dix, were selected 
as recipients of the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial teaching fellowships for 
1963. Margaret Rhile, of Leesburg, 
Florida, and Dave Dix, of Kent, Ohio, 
will teach at American College and 
Lady Doak College in Madurai, South 
India; Doug Spelman, of Kent, Ohio, 
will teach at Tunghai University, 
Taichung, Taiwan. The first Shans 
reps were chosen in 1918; the 1963 
selections bring the total to 87. 


Senior Scholars Program 


The faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences has initiated a new pro- 
gram to stimulate independent study 
on the part of outstanding students in 
their senior year. Called the Program 
of Senior Scholars it makes provision 
for as many as eight highly qualified 
students nominated by the faculty and 
selected by the Committee on Honors 
in the spring of their junior year to 
work quite apart from any class at- 
tendance in an area of their choice. 
A Senior Scholar will plan a program 
with a faculty advisor, and he may, at 
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New Shansi Reps examining the contents of a Christmas box sent from Tunghai University, 
Taichung, Taiwan, are, left to right: Douglas Spelman, Margaret Rhile, and David Dix. 
Also in the picture is Martha Malliga, a member of the mathematics department of Lady 
Doak College in Madurai, who has a Shansi faculty scholarship to Oberlin College this year. 


his discretion, consult with other fac- 
ulty members in the course of his 
study. But he will not normally en- 
roll in any courses, although he may 
attend any classes he desires so long 
as he has the permission of the in- 
structor. He will receive credit for 
16 hours of work, recorded without 
grade, each semester. If research re- 
ports, examinations, seminar presen- 
tations are required, they will be as- 
signed by the Committee on Honors 
in consultation with sponsoring fac- 
ulty and the departments concerned. 
The Committee may also request that 
the student return to a normal pro- 
gram at the end of the first semester 
if it finds that the independent work 
is not serving his best interests. In 
the regular Honors Program, offered 
to students of ability, some 80 stu- 
dents are currently enrolled. The 
program varies from department to 
department, but always includes inde- 
pendent work. 


Grant for Science Equipment 


A grant of $20,800 for the pur- 
chase of scientific equipment has been 
received by the College from the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The department of physics 
will receive $13,200; the department 
of chemistry, $7,600. The new equip- 
ment will enable the department of 
physics to offer a full semester labora- 
tory course on an intermediate level 


in experimental nuclear physics, to be 
taught by Joseph Palmieri, assistant 
professor of physics, which course will 
be offered next fall. The grant to 
chemistry will aid honors students in 
their projects in nuclear chemistry, as 
well as benefiting students working 
toward their M.A. degree. 


Director of Publications 


Donald A. Molloy, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant in the Conservatory 
of Music, has been appointed Director 
of Publications, a newly created post 
in the reorganization of the College 
administration. In his new position 
Mr. Molloy will be responsible for co- 
ordinating and improving the seven 
major publications of the College: 
catalogs of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Conservatory of Music, 
Graduate School of Theology; the 
About Oberlin, the Conservatory Re- 
cital Book, and the Commencement 
Bulletin, in addition to the General 
College Catalog. Mr. Molloy came to 
Oberlin in 1959 from South Dayton, 
New York, where he taught at the 
Pine Valley Central School. 


ATTENTION PLEASE 


The next issue of the 
Alumni Magazine 
will be published 

in 
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HE EXTRAORDINARY RATE of 

growth of science over the past 
hundred years places it in an almost 
unique position among the intellec- 
tual disciplines. Within this time a 
phenomenal increase in factual infor- 
mation has stimulated, and in turn 
been stimulated by, the development 
of a large body of underlying theory. 
The individual sciences spilled out of 
their traditional boundaries, and as 
the once distinct divisions of scientif- 
ic activity became progressively in- 


Luke Steiner, ’24, chairman of the department of chemistry, with Donald Owens, '66, 
of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, and Mary Lou Zimmerman, ’65, of Arlington, Virginia. 


tertwined, new areas, such as biophy- 
sics, chemical physics, and biochemis- 
try, arose. 

However, as his view enlarges and 
his understanding deepens, the crea- 
tive scientist moves increasingly to- 
wards the more intensive study of 
some relatively small area, as it is 
through such specialization that he is 
likely to make his most significant 
contributions. This — specialization, 
which characterizes the professional 
activities of a research scientist, should 


not, however, obscure the broader 
educational rewards which accompany 
the intensive study of a science. 


An Intellectual Discipline 


The collection, correlation, and in- 
tegration of existing data and the 
creation of new data are processes 
common to all intellectual endeavors. 
The study of chemistry affords almost 
unlimited opportunities for develop- 
ing and exercising a facility in these 
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fundamental activities. It cultivates 
on the one hand a respect for the past 
and on the other a desire to create for 
the future. 

The chemist, like other scientists, 
has well-defined criteria by which to 
judge his creative contributions. 
These criteria of internal consistency 
and consistency with observable na- 
ture require the cultivation of an 
orderly, reasoned approach to the so- 
lution of a problem. Nevertheless, 
they have not been so restrictive as to 
have stifled the startling nonconform- 
ity of a Pauling or a Gibbs. 

Nor is the study of chemistry lack- 
ing in opportunities to “cultivate the 
power to enjoy and create the beauti- 
ful,’ an objective to which we are 
committed by the stated aims of the 
College. The powerful simplicity of 
the stereochemical theories of Van’t 
Hoff and Le Bel have an aesthetic ap- 
peal undulled by the rigorous disci- 
pline of the science to which they ap- 
ply. Or in more immediately prac- 
tical areas, the pioneering synthesis 
of complex molecules like those of 
cortisone has all the elegance and 
beauty of a sculpture. That subse- 
quently it can be reproduced by less 
inspired hands in no way detracts 
from the creative genius of the origi- 
nator any more than an excellent re- 
production of a work of art dimin- 
ishes our regard for the artist. 

There is, then, in the study of 
chemistry a broad spectrum of intel- 
lectual activity, the rewards of which 
far transcend the immediate useful- 
ness of the subject matter. The de- 
lights of the chase are often more 
prized than the quarry. 

The design of an undergraduate 
curriculum for the study of chemistry 
presents acute problems of selection. 
If our students are eventually to con- 
tribute creatively to the evolution of 
their science, they must see the broad 
sweep of their subject but, equally 
important, have experienced the 
pleasures of intensive activity in some 
restricted area. As we can make only 
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THIRTEENTH IN OUR SERIES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 


some small beginning in this direc- 
tion, we must be content to select and 
illustrate those principles of chemistry 
and attitudes toward further investi- 
gation that seem to us most signifi- 
cant, and hopefully do this in such a 
way as to leave the student enquiring 
and eager for creative work of his 
own. 

Before turning to the details of 
these curricula problems, we might 
briefly touch on some of the more 
significant developments in contem- 
porary chemistry. 


Contemporary Chemistry 


From the time of Lavoisier, whose 
quantitative investigation of com- 
bustion and more precise notions of 
the nature of an element provided 
the foundation for the science, chem- 
istry has undergone frequent revitali- 


zation. As new facts are discovered 
and new theories devised for their ex- 
planation the momentum generated is 
periodically transformed in an erup- 
tion which drastically changes the face 
of the science and the direction of its 
development. 

The advent of the quantum theory 
provided such a change in direction, 
for in the form of quantum mechan- 
ics the means were at hand for treat- 
ing the interactions of atoms and 
molecules so that generalizations to 
describe the behavior of such particles 
could be made. 

The renascence of inorganic chem- 
istry during the last two decades may 
be directly attributable to the remark- 
able success which has been achieved 
by application of valence bond, ligand 
field, and molecular orbital ap- 
proaches to problems in this area. In 
particular, the experimental facts de- 


Professor William Renfrow and Joan Burgess, '63, of Allison Park, Pennsylvania 
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rived from studies on molecular struc- 
ture and on the magnetic and elec- 
tronic properties of the transition 
metals and their compounds have 
been susceptible to interpretation in 
these terms. 

All of these approaches are a legacy 
from the enormously productive pe- 
riod in the early development of 
quantum mechanics (1926-1932) and 
may be viewed as variations on this 
theme. The recent synthesis of com- 
pounds containing chemically com- 
bined inert gas elements has provided a 
new challenge to the theories of 
chemical bonding. Substantial prog- 
ress has already been made in apply- 
ing a molecular orbital approach to 
these compounds. 

Organic chemistry has also felt the 
impact of quantum mechanics. The 
ideas of orbital hybridization and 
electron delocalization have resulted 
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Examining spectrum on the recently acquired ultra violet spectrophotometer 
are, left to right, Professor Richard C. Schoonmaker, Norman C. Craig, ’53, 


and Werner H. Bromund. 


in a new and rewarding understanding 
of molecular structure and of some of 
the factors which appear to influence 
the stability of molecules. The theory 
of absolute reaction rates and the as- 
sociated concept of the “activated 
complex” have contributed to a 
greater understanding of the struc- 
tural and environmental influences on 
the course of known reactions and in 
the formulation of new synthetic pro- 
cedures. 

Some of the most exciting recent 
developments in chemistry have arisen 
from studies of biological systems in 
terms of the small and large molecules 
present in them. The determination 
of the structure of proteins, the con- 
version and utilization of energy in 
biological systems, and the influence 
of catalysts (enzymes) in biological 
syntheses represent only a few of the 
many areas of biochemical research 


Seated, John R. Kramer, Jr., 64, of Hudson, Ohio. 


which are enlarging our relatively 
meager understanding of the life 
processes. 


Curricular Developments 


In the face of these manifold de- 
velopments in chemistry and related 
fields the postwar years have been a 
period of unusually rapid change in 
chemical curricula. Although — the 
broad outlines of the subject have re- 
mained the same as reflected in the 
persistence, for the most part, of tra- 
ditional course titles such as organic 
chemistry and physical chemistry, the 
approach and the material stressed 
have changed greatly. Well estab- 
lished principles, often rooted in phy- 
sics, and current approaches to chemi- 
cal problems are developed and em- 
phasized from the outset. In the last 
five years such emphases have also 
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reached into many high school chem- 
istry programs in the form of robust 
mew curricular materials and the in- 
troduction of college level material 
under the Advanced Placement pro- 
gram. 

A brief consideration of changes in 
several courses will help bring out the 
flavor of these new developments. 
Introductory courses, which in the 
past tended to emphasize descriptive 
inorganic chemistry, have generally 
been reshaped around the relation- 
ships between the bonding and struc- 
ture of chemical species and their 
chemical properties and around prin- 
ciples, often stated, in part, in mathe- 
matical language, which provide a 
basis for understanding the rate of 
change in chemical reactions (kinet- 
ics) and the resting place for these 
transformations (equilibrium thermo- 
dynamics). Many laboratory experi- 
ments have been introduced that em- 
phasize rather precise measurements 
and quantitative relationships. In or- 
ganic chemistry courses molecular 


structure and geometry have long 
been emphasized. Now, however, 
there is a growing tendency to ana- 
lyze the electronic character of bonds 
and to organize the presentation 
around a few general types of reac- 
tivities at the expense of the tradi- 
tional emphasis on functional groups. 
Building on the new developments in 
the first course, thermodynamic, 
kinetic, and quantum mechanical 
ideas are used extensively. 
Considerable changes are also evi- 
dent in analytical and physical chem- 
istry courses. The extensive introduc- 
tion of quantitative methods through- 
out the modern chemistry curriculum 
has resulted in a considerable decrease 
in the time spent on classical methods 
of analysis in quantitative analysis 
courses. On the other hand, analyti- 
cal chemists have responded by the 
introduction of statistical methods of 
evaluating data and by emphasizing 
the theory and use of chemical instru- 
mentation which draws heavily on 
physical methods. In physical chem- 


9eofessor Peter J. Hawkins and Barbara Freed, 64, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Professor Pe 
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istry there has generally been a 
marked increase in the thoroughness 
with which thermodynamics and ki- 
netics are developed. Considerable 
quantum mechanics, statistical me- 
chanics, and spectroscopy have also 
been introduced. Among advanced 
undergraduate courses the renaissance 
of inorganic chemistry stands out. 
The new advanced inorganic courses 
tend to emphasize strongly the appli- 
cation of physical chemistry to inor- 
ganic systems. 


Research at Oberlin 


Research has come to play an in- 
creasingly active role in the under- 
graduate scene. Many faculty mem- 
bers and students alike are actively en- 
gaged. Honors work, generally con- 
centrated in the senior year, and sum- 
mer programs, often supported by the 
National Science Foundation, are 
usually the most active instruments. 
Financial support for basic research 
in college chemistry departments is 
becoming increasingly available. 
Among the presently active research 
problems at Oberlin, for example, are 
the vaporization of inorganic com- 
pounds at high temperatures, the bio- 
chemistry of the algae Nitella, organ- 
ophosphorus chemistry, metal hy- 
drides as reductants for inorganic 
compounds, and the analysis of infra- 
red spectra of halogenated ethylenes. 
The cause of research is helped by the 
considerable and well-designed space 
now available in Kettering for use by 
students and staff members. 

The broad range of student back- 
grounds, the rapid changes in chemi- 
cal curricula, and a desire to give able 
students as much opportunity as pos- 
sible, have produced an emphasis on 
flexibility in the curriculum. The de- 
velopments in the high school chemis- 
try programs have evoked several re- 
sponses. Especially well prepared en- 
tering students may be placed in a 
sophomore course. Or, more typical- 
ly, students with strong training or 
unusual ability are placed in a special 
freshman course, in which consider- 
able thermodynamics and quantum 
chemistry may be developed along 
with some sophistication in handling 
complex equilibrium problems. For 
the past four years the Chemistry De- 
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Mrs. Opal Cozart is the chemistry department secretary and Frederick Morgan is the depart- 
ment’s purchasing agent. Also in the picture is Robert Takata, 66, of Pasadena, California. 


partment has offered such a course 
for one semester. The highly selected 
students who take this course as 
freshmen generally continue with a 
study of quantitative analysis in the 
second semester. 

Flexibility has also been achieved 
in other ways. A growing list of 


paperback “monographs” on subjects 
such as acids and bases, bonding 
thermodynamics, and many 


theory, 


Ee 


oe 


William R. Woodward, ’64, of Columbiana, Ohio, is filling a buret 
prior to running a titration in the analytical chemistry laboratory. 
Roberta G. Griffith, ’63, of Rochester, New York, working on the 
experiment with Woodward, is the interested observer. 
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others go well beyond the usual treat- 
ments of introductory texts. At Ober- 
lin we have long emphasized some 
student choice in laboratory experi- 
ments. Recently we have begun to 
develop an accelerated laboratory se- 
quence for able students. Under this 
program the introductory student, by 
working skillfully and doing fewer 
experiments, may move into the or- 
ganic chemistry laboratory work or 


the analytical chemistry laboratory 
work while still formally an introduc- 
tory student. Then, while a student 
in organic chemistry or analytical 
chemistry he may complete the lab- 
oratory work of the advanced course 
which is now offered in the subject. 
As a senior, a student who has fol- 
lowed the accelerated laboratory pro- 
gram will then be better prepared at 
the outset and have more time to pur- 
sue an active research program. Ex- 
perience gained by a student in sum- 
mer research activities is also to be 
considered as part of this acceleration. 


Instrumentation 


The interplay of technology and 
the science of chemistry are perhaps 
most evident in the rapid develop- 
ment of new experimental equipment 
and of chemical instrumentation. 
Many of the new pieces of equipment, 
such as semi-automatic balances, make 
it possible to do traditional opera- 
tions more quickly and deftly. Since 
this type of new equipment largely 
replaces older, less efficient equip- 
ment, it is readily introduced to in- 
structional laboratories. At Oberlin, 
semi-automatic, single pan balances 
are in general use in the introductory 
and analytical laboratories. Standard 
taper glassware, electric hot plates, 
and magnetic stirrers have been in- 
troduced into the organic laboratory. 

More important than newer, more 
efficient models of established appara- 


Peter Kiu, ’65, of Sibu Sarawak, Indonesia (left) and Divakaran 
Masilamani, from Madras, India, graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment, discussing a practical problem in qualitative analysis, in the 
chemistry laboratory. Professor Werner Bromund is the instructor. 
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tus are the new kinds of instruments 
available for making quantitative 
measurements. The practicing chem- 
ist has become increasingly dependent 
on this type of instrumentation. This 
development poses something of an 
educational problem. For, not only 
should the student gain a working un- 
derstanding of the chemical and elec- 
tronic principles which underlie in- 
strumentation, but he should also have 
some direct experience with a number 
of instruments, such as infrared spec- 
trometers and radiochemical counting 
equipment. Increases in efficiency of 
basic laboratory manipulations gained 
through the use of new equipment 
provide much of the needed time for 
the introduction of instrumental 
work. At Oberlin, the summer and 
senior research programs also provide 
students with considerable experience 
with instruments. 


Along with the educational prob- 
lems arising from the increasing role 
of instrumentation, there are also sig- 
nificant financial ones. For example, 
a modest infrared spectrometer costs 
$4500. Continued support from Col- 
lege funds and grants from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission have re- 
cently made it possible for the Chem- 
istry Department to become better 
supplied with new equipment and 
with modern instrumentation. Ket- 
tering Hall was also well designed to 
accommodate new equipment and in- 
struments. Among the instruments 
available for use in courses and re- 
search at Oberlin are a Kofler hot 
stage microscope, infrared, visible- 
ultraviolet, and nuclear magnetic res- 
onance spectrometers, gas chromato- 
graphy apparatus, equipment for the 
quantitative detection and estimation 
of radioisotopes, and for X-ray crys- 
tallography. The spectrometers and 
gas chromatography apparatus are 
used by students in organic chemistry, 
particularly those in the accelerated 
program. The radiochemical equip- 
ment, which also includes a neutron 
source, is used in a number of ex- 
periments distributed throughout the 
laboratory curriculum. The physical 
chemistry laboratory has been 
strengthened by the addition of a 
grating spectograph, an electromagnet, 
and electronics for dielectric constant 
measurements. It is hoped that the 
Department will keep pace with these 
new developments as new funds be- 
come available. 
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5 13TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL of 
Contemporary Music, sponsored 
by the Conservatory of Music on 
March 19-21, was devoted entirely to 
the presentation of the music of Igor 
Stravinsky, world-renowned Russian 
composer born in 1882. This was the 
first time that the festival was ever 
devoted to the works of a single in- 
dividual, and it gave the Oberlin au- 
dience an opportunity to hear works 
of the famous composer written over 
a period of 48 years. Stravinsky him- 
self was present at the festival, taking 
part in the rehearsals and sharing with 
Robert Craft, a close associate, the 
podium on Thursday night, the final 
concert. After the intermission, as a 
climax of the three-day festival, Strav- 
insky conducted the Oberlin Orchestra 
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Photograph by A. E. 


and the College Choir in his outstand- 
ing Symphony of Psalms, written in 
1930. 

Also taking part were Franz Bibo, 
who conducted the Orchestra in Swite 
No. 2 for small orchestra (1921) and 
Violin Concerto in D (1931), with 
Stuart Canin, violinist; the Oberlin 
Wind Ensemble, directed by Kenneth 
Moore, which got the program off to 
a fine start with its performance of 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments 
(1921, 1947); the women of the 
Oberlin Choir, Robert Fountain con- 
ducting, with soloists Gwen Jones, ’62, 
and James Miller, ’62, singing Cantata 
(1952); the Oberlin String Quartet, 
composed of Stuart Canin, violin; 
David Cerone, violin; William Ber- 
man, viola; and Peter Howard, violon- 


Stravinsky 
in 


Oberlin 


Princehorn 


cello, playing Three Pieces for String 
Quartet (1914) and Concertino for 
String Quartet (1920); a student en- 
semble performing Septet (1953); 
William MclIver, ’63, singing In Me- 
moriam Dylan Thomas (1954); Joseph 
Schwartz and Freeman  Koberstein 
playing Concerto for Two Solo Pianos 
(1935). Mr. Craft conducted Sym- 
phony in C (1940) and two excerpts 
from The Flood (1962), written in 
the dodecaphonic system. 

Edward M. Chudacoff, asssitant 
professor of Music Theory was chair- 
man of the Festival Committee. 

Stravinsky was accorded a standing 
ovation at the close of the concert by 
both the audience and all those who 
took part. It was a memorable occa- 
sion for performers and listeners alike. 
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March 19, 1963 
Oberlin, Ohio 


I heard here a 

good performance of 
my Septet by the 
young musicians of 


the school. 


Thank them 


I Stravinsky 


Mr. Stravinsky wrote the above on the 
wall of the studio of Wilbur Price, assistant 
professor of pianoforte, in Warner Hall. 


Photograph by Andrew Ruckman, ’63 
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N THE LAST TWENTY YEARS several 


classes of machinery, the digital 
computers, have been developed which 
seem to challenge the supreme human 
specialty of thinking. 

The spectacular achievements of 
these computers in mathematical and 
data processing applications have led 
many to assume that these machines 
think in some way basically analogous 
to human thought processes. Mr. 
Douglas T. Ross, 51, head of Com- 
puter Applications Group of the Elec- 
tronic Systems Laboratory of M.L.T., 
believes that the question of whether 
or not computers can think is “some- 
what academic.” The fact is, he goes 
on to say, “that in any given year we 
find computers performing new tasks 
which a year or so earlier could be 
performed only by humans, and those 
humans would have been extremely 
irate if anyone claimed they performed 
those same tasks without ‘thinking.’ 
Therefore it seems capricious to claim 
that the machine does not ‘think’ 


Thomas Conrad, from Strafford, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, a senior who will graduate in 
February, 1964, is an honors major in gov- 
ernment. He has previously published four 
technical papers in solid state electronics and 
space systems design. He is a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic En- 
gineers, The American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics, and The Franklin 
Institute. 
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when it performs the same tasks. The 
principal difference is that we know 
step by step how the machine does its 
thinking, but in spite of the best 
efforts of the psychologists, we have 
only scanty knowledge of how hu- 
mans perform the same function.” 
The object of this article is not 
to discuss whether these machines 
“think,” but rather to explore the be- 
havior of conventional computers, 
which obey very precise instructions 
very precisely, and at very high speeds, 
and the unconventional computers 
which have been developed in the 
last five years, such as the Perceptrons. 
And, in addition, to look briefly at the 
possibilities these machines offer, in 
the future, for the behavorial sciences. 


A conventional computer depends 
upon the ability of various special 
physical devices and arrangements of 
devices to be in one of two easily dis- 
tinguishable states which can be inter- 
changed quickly. For example, many 
modern conventional computers de- 
pend upon the fact that a transistor 
can be combined with other electronic 
devices into simple arrangements 
which can remain either in a high or 
a very low current state. Similarly, 
rings of the class of materials known 
as ferrites can be wound with wire 
in such a way that when an electric 
current is passed through the wire 


ADAPTIVE MACHINES: 
A NEw FIELD 


BETWEEN THE PHYSICAL 


AND 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


By THOMAS M. CONRAD, '63 


the rings “switch” from one direction 
of magnetization to the other. Tran- 
sistor switching circuits are the fast- 
est-acting in use in commercially- 
available computers: they can change 
from “on” (high current) to “off” 
(low current) and vice versa in a few 
billionths of a second. 


Combinations of these simple cir- 
Cuits can perform many useful func- 
tions. In a conventional computer the 
basic circuits are combined into assem- 
blies which perform intermediate 
functions: “counting,” multiplying, 
adding, storing (memory) and the 
like. The human operators of the con- 
ventional computer connect these 
functional blocks together to perform 
more complex and specialized opera- 
tions: this process of interconnection 
is the “programming” of the com- 
puter. 

Notice that in order that a conven- 
tional computer be able to perform its 
functions correctly, the programming 
must be “realistic:” the human opera- 
tors must know precisely how each in- 
termediate functional block behaves to 
arrange a correct interconnection. One 
way to illustrate this necessity is to 
note that the computer in essence 
forms an analogy between a certain 
problem and a statement of that prob- 
lem in mathematical terms. For the 
digital computer this analogy is in 
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terms of digits in numbers and logical 
equations. If the behavior of the 
operating conventional computer is to 
be useful, the results it produces must 
be in terms of the original analogy 
(model) used in the programming. 
This is only possible when the human 
operators know how to predict the 
behavior of each intermediate func- 
tional block and the total system of 
interconnected blocks precisely in ad- 
vance. 


For the reasons just stated, a con- 
ventional computer cannot do any task 
which the human operators cannot 
do themselves, given sufficient time. 
In addition, if the operators cannot 
specify precisely how the task is to 
be done, a conventional computer is 
useless. The basic advantages of the 
digital computer over the human 
worker are its speed and relative pre- 
cision. These advantages generally 
come to be significant only when a 
large number of essentially repetitive 
operations are involved: if the com- 
puter has to be continually repro- 
grammed, the time required comes to 
be dominated by the relatively slow 
human working speed of the program- 
mers. 


Adaptation Needed 


In an increasingly broad field of 
applications — particularly in defense 
work — it would be very desirable 
to have new machines capable of com- 
bining the advantages of human “in- 
tuitive behavior” with the speed and 
precision of the conventional compu- 
ter. For many problems it is either 
extremely difficult or impossible to 
provide in advance a mathematical 
formulation suitable for programming 
a computer. These are problems such 
as reading a printed page or analyzing 
reconnaissance photographs, problems 
currently approached through a com- 
bination of human workers and the 
maximum feasible in mechanical aids. 


In the last five years substantial 
progress has been made toward pro- 
ducing computers which are adaptive 
or “self-organizing.” The basic aim 
is to produce, eventually, computers 
which can to some degree direct them- 
selves toward more efficient problem- 
solving methods than are initially 
known by the human programmers. 


The most highly developed form of 
unconventional computer at present is 
the Perceptron, a special case of the 
class of adaptive classifier machines. 
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Perceptrons 


Perceptrons are built using much 
the same basic knowledge used in con- 
ventional computers. The difference 
is in the way these basic techniques 
are used. A Perceptron is a machine 
which can be taught to recognize sym- 
bols, in much the same effective way 
a child learns the alphabet and nu- 
merals. The more advanced modern 
Perceptrons can recognize symbols 
presented in unusual ways: tilted, 
shifted left and right and up and 
down, and printed with different 
type faces. 

The way a Perceptron is organized 
can be understood by analogy to a 
theoretical “legislature” in which “un- 
popular legislators” are punished when 
they vote. By some method, usually 
involving a simple television system 
or large arrays of photocells, a sample 
photograph of the symbol to be recog- 
nized is analyzed into a number of 
bits, or areas of black or white. Thus 
for every small area in the photograph 
there is a signal indicating that the 
area is either “mostly black” or 
“mostly white.” 

This first “layer” of the computer is 
called the sensory (S-) layer; it senses 
the stimulus, in this case a symbol. 
From each individual sensor, cor- 
responding to an area of the photo- 
graph, several connections radiate to 
building blocks in a second layer, 
which will be called the voting layer. 
The connections between the S layer 
and the voting layer are made at ran- 
dom: in other words, it is not neces- 
sary to the operation of the machine 
to have any particular connection go 
where it does. 

Every time a symbol is presented to 
the computer all the units in the vot- 
ing layer “vote”: they produce signals 
corresponding to estimates of the 
symbol being presented to the ma- 
chine. These unit votes are sent to a 
majority logic layer in which they are 
counted and the majority decision con- 
cerning the machine’s estimate of the 
symbol being presented is indicated 
to the human operators. If the ma- 
jority decision is for the correct sym- 
bol, all units in the voting layer which 
voted with the majority are “re- 
warded.” If the majority decision is 
incorrect, the units participating in it 
are “punished.” A reward corresponds 
to an increase in voting power (the 
weight of the unit’s vote): a punish- 
ment is, conversely, a reduction in vot- 
ing power. After a few trial runs on 


the machine, the “one man, one vote” 
principle in this theoretical legislature 
no longer holds: units in the voting 
layer which vote correctly more often 
than others are now more powerful. 

The external behavior of a Percep- 
tron is strikingly similar to that of an 
animal being taught something under 
controlled conditions. For example, 
a recent experimental machine learned 
to recognize all the letters of the al- 
phabet after fifteen trials on each 
letter. If the sequence in which the 
letters were presented to the machine 
were set up by the operators in ad- 
vance, perhaps as a motion picture, 
and the machine were designed to be 
taught at high speeds, it could learn 
the entire alphabet in about a thou- 
sandth of a second. 

How does a Perceptron differ from a 
conventional computer? In the case of 
the conventional computer it was said 
that its human operators must be 
able to: 

1) do whatever the computer can 

do, although more slowly; 

2) specify precisely how the com- 
puter should be arranged to do 
its job. 

For the Perceptron the first condi- 
tion is still true, but the second condi- 
tion is not, in a certain sense. The 
basic arrangement of the Perceptron 
is fixed by its designer. But because 
of the process of reward and punish- 
ment used in learning, this basic ar- 
rangement is modified in a way which 
can be measured if the designer de- 
sires, but which cannot be predicted 
by a study of the computer's external 
behavior. 


The Power of Abstraction 


The Perceptron displays one out- 
standing behavior pattern which can- 
not be duplicated by conventional 
computers: the power of abstraction. 
This comes to the surface when the 
symbols are presented to the machine 
in forms and orientations which are 
non-standard but which still lead to 
the machine’s recognizing the symbol. 
If a machine which has been taught 
to recognize a capital A recognizes a 
lower case A as an “A” on the first 
trial or in a number of trials less 
than that needed to learn the original 
form, it is exhibiting a capability for 
abstraction. We tend to suspect that 
the machine has found some simi- 
larity between the symbols which can- 
not be explained by chance alone. If 
the same behavior is exhibited in 

(continued on page 29) 
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... And the band played on. 


J. Richard Wagner and Tom Gurney (right) hang out their class banner 
at Lord Cottage last June as Mrs. Gurney (Alice Kerschner), ’28, looks on. 


Its That Time of Y: 


ALUMNI COMMENCEMENT 
SYMPOSIUM 


Saturday Morning: 9-10:30 
Hal! Auditorium 


DIRECTIONS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 


Speakers: Dean William F. Hellmuth, 
professor of economics: 


Economic Policy 


Robert W. Tufts, 40, professor 
of economics: 


Defence Policy 


George A. Lanyi, professor of 


: government: 

As Foreign Policy 

fie 

: Moderator: 

+ Dr. J. George (Dutch) Harrar, ’28, presi- 
2 dent of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
x: Trustee of the College. 

g Questions from the floor will be answered 
a following the discussion. 


Commencement exercises, 1962. 


- COMMENCEMENT 


DRAMA 
The Skin of Our Teeth, by Thornton 
Wilder, 19. 
Oberlin Dramatic Association. 
Friday, June 7, 8:00 p. m. 
Hall Auditorium. 
Saturday, June 8, 8:00 p. m. 
Hall Auditorium. 


OPERA 


Excerpts from Manon by Massenet, 
Opera Laboratory. 
Sunday, June 9, 9:00 p. m. 
Finney Chapel. 


CONCERTS 
CONSERVATORY RECITALS 


Friday, 8:00 p. m. Warner Hall. 


Saturday, 8:00 p. m. Warner Hall. 


BAND CONCERT 


Saturday, 9:00 p. m. Tappan Square. 


A. E. Princehorn 


Princehorn 


A. 


The King Building, Illumination Night. 


The Alumni-Varsity ball game. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF ODA 


Bee YEARS AGO, in 1913, a group 
of students established the Ober- 
lin Dramatic Association to coordinate 
all existing activities in the art of 
the theatre and to encourage further 
activities. Drama was far from new 
to Oberlin that year. The depart- 
mental plays, French, German, Latin 
and Greek, had long been presented. 
The Inter-Society and the class plays 
had become traditional. And com- 


Warren Taylor, professor of English, has 
been a member of the Oberlin faculty since 
1930. A founder and member of the First 
Poetry Trio of Oberlin, he was also the 
prime mover in the establishment of the 
course in The Humanistic Tradition and 
has been chairman of the committee in 
charge of that course since its inception in 
1947-48. He has been active in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and 
is currently chairman of the national com- 
mittee on Organization and Policy. He is 
listed in Who’s Who in America. 


Le 


By WARREN TAYLOR 


panies of repertory players had visited 
Oberlin regularly. A statement which 
appeared in the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine for December, 1913, held that 
“The dramatic interests of the college 
have been taken care of in a hetero- 
geneous fashion and the Dramatic As- 
sociation merely answers in the field 
of dramatics the cry for organization 
which is in general making our school 
life such a smoothly running machin- 
ery.’ On this semi-centennial occasion, 
however, in an era far too often addled 
by would-be efficient and mechanized 
organization, hindsight justifies our 
rejoicing that in dramatics hetero- 
geneity still prevails. For life, art, 
and personality require creation, not 
orthodoxy and mechanized control. All 
three lie at the heart of drama, unpre- 
dictable. Plays are always as good or 
as bad as writers, actors, and directors 
make them; hence, they cannot, in 
Oberlin or elsewhere, heed “the cry 
for organization.” The Oberlin 
Dramatic Association remains one 
group among several here which pro- 
vide civilized and not mechanized 
occasions on which the impact of 
drama as an enduring art may be felt. 
The achievement of the Dramatic 
Association over the past fifty years, 
therefore, has not been centralized con- 
trol of the theatre in Oberlin. Quite 
properly, its achievement has been in 
bringing together groups of interested 
students and audiences to experience 
the art of the theatre directly in staged 
plays. 

The first “dramatic” performance in 
Oberlin, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain from the incomplete record, 
was in 1897. On March 9, the Union 
Library Association presented Alexan- 
der Black and his invention, “the first 
picture-play,” Miss Jerry. The Oberlin 
bent for critical scrutiny was immedi- 
ately evident. The critic for The 
Oberlin Review (24:283), Margaret 
Goodwin Meacham, ’98 noted that 
the story was loosely structured, but 


continued: “with such a charming 
heroine as Miss Jerry we are content 
to remain with an exceedingly vague 
idea of the complication in which her 
father and the Panther Mine became 
involved, and can only rejoice over her 
instant and phenomenal success in 
newspaper work.” 

Leland T. Powers, impersonator, 
gave dramatic readings in Oberlin 
from the late 1880's across two dec- 
ades. On April 22, 1898, he presented, 
the Review critic noted, with “light- 
ning-like mutability of expression,” 
Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch’s losing the 
glasses through which he sees the 
world benevolently only to see a very 
different world through those of his 
brother Gregory — that, in Sydney 
Grundy’s A Pair of Spectacles which 
Powers had retitled, Borrowed Spec- 
tacles. In other years, Powers pre- 
sented Shakespearean readings, Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals, and as late as 1906 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Others who gave dramatic readings 
in Oberlin at this time, generally from 
their own works, were John Kendrick 
Bangs, James Whitcomb Riley, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, George W. Cable, 
Hamlin Garland, and Edwin Mark- 
ham. The Oberlin Dramatic Associa- 
tion continued the presentation of 
dramatic readings by bringing Edith 
Wynn Matthison to Oberlin in Oc- 
tober, 1914, and November, 1915. 
George P. Baker, who joined college 
instruction in drama with the produc- 
tion of plays by establishing the Eng- 
lish 47 Workshop at Harvard in 1912, 
presented a lecture in Oberlin on 
February 10, 1904, “London and Its 
Theatres in the Time of Shakespeare.” 


The first production of a play in 
Oberlin by Oberlin students, as far 
as I have been able to determine, was 
a “costume impersonation” of Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals on June 13, 1903. A 
house play, it was staged in the din- 
ing room at Talcott. “The Talcott 
family,” the Oberlin Review reported 
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Chorus of Lantern Bearers in Princess Kiku, given by the Inter- 


Society Players in Warner Hall, May 11, 1912. 
picture, but not identified by faces are: Emily Ackerman Onsum, 
"13, Avis Allen Sweeney, 13, Gertrude Edwards Curtis, 13, Jean 
Mac Donald Matter, ’13, Nora Rollefson Dow, ’13, Isaranda San- 


(June 18, 1903) “entertained Bald- 
win Cottage from six until nine.” The 
story continues: 


The large diningroom had taken on 
the appearance of an auditorium and 
the stage at the west end possessed all 
the commodious accessories and con- 
veniences of the modern stage, while 
the curtain, though hesitating at times, 
usually moved to the proper ‘cue.’ .. . 
Talcott can be congratulated upon hav- 
ing shown what college theatricals 
might be in Oberlin. 


Della Purcell Harding, 03, was Lydia 
Languish, Mary H. Clark, ’03, Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Grove Patterson, ’05, 
Captain Jack Absolute. 


For its Thanksgiving farce in 1903, 
the junior class presented John Kend- 
rick Bangs’s A Dramatic Evening at 
Baldwin Cottage and the sophomore 
class a sequel to it, A Fatal Message, 
at Talcott. On January 16, 1904, the 
two were repeated in Bradley Audi- 
torium. In 1905, for its Thanksgiv- 
ing party, the junior class staged John 
Lyly’s Campaspe. That same year, the 
Review suggested that there be a 
senior class play as well. There was: 
in 1907, Much Ado About Nothing; 
in 1908, The Taming of the Shrew. 
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Included in the 


The senior class play as an occasion 
at commencement lasted for a quarter 
of a century. 

The first group of professional 
repertory players was brought to Ober- 
lin by the Athletic Association on 
June 14, 1905. The Ben Greet Play- 
ers then presented As You Like It and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream on the 
campus. The Review reported, “... a 
taste for dramatics goes well .. . our 
shifting academic world of sport and 
study has touched the abiding world 
of art and is the richer and more sig- 
nificant for the contact.” The same 
company returned twice a year for 
several years to present Shakespeare. 
A new company, the Coburn Players, 
presented Twelfth Night on November 
23, 1909. Two years after the Dra- 
matic Association began, the Chicago 
Little Theatre Company presented 
Euripides’s The Trojan Women on 
April 29, 1915. The Oberlin Alumm 
Magazine reported it to have been 
“the most noteworthy dramatic per- 
formance ever given in Oberlin.” 

Drama as an undergraduate inter- 
est had flourished throughout the pre- 
ceding decade. In 1907, “the Talcott 


family” again presented Sheridan's 


born, 13, Beryl Titterington Heck, ’12, Louise Gripman Kraft, ’12, 
Margaret Chapman, ’12, Hazel Race Scott, 12, Gladys Leonard, ’12, 
Celia Scoby Clark, °13, Deborah Smith, ’14, Ethel Raber Merker, 
14, Juanita Fifield Sloan, ’14, and Agnes Louise Barland, ’14. The 
inter-Society and class plays were forerunners of the O. D. A. 


The Rivals; the Classics Department, 
Aristophanes’s The Clouds; the Aeli- 
oian Society, The Masque of Psyche. 
In 1908, the junior class play was 
Chapman, Marston, and Johnson's 
Eastward Ho!; the German play, 
Goethe’s Egmont, the French play, 
Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules, the 
Aelioian Society’s, one of the York 
Cycle plays; the L.L.S.’s Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s Judith of Bethulia, and Phi 
Alpha Phi’s Poinsenet’s The Circle. 
Recalling all these, as well as the 
Thanksgiving and house farces, the 
H1-O-Hi (X1X:188) concluded: “The 
comic and tragic masks have been 
clapped on the stern visage of old 
Oberlin and the revels of the King’s 
players are anxiously awaited and en- 
thusiastically applauded.” Further rep- 
resentative offerings are these. The 
junior class: in 1909, Gilbert’s Pyg- 
malion and Galatea; in 1912, Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals; in 1915, Dekker’s 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday. The senior 
1911, Twelfth Night; in 
1912, Midsummer Night's Dream; in 
1913, The Tempest. The 
Society Play: in 
Princess Kiku; in 
Juliet. 


class: in 


Inter- 
1912, Hutchinson’s 
1914, Romeo and 


FIFTY YEARS OF ODA 


Against such a_ background of 
dramatic activity, the Oberlin Dra- 
matic Association came into being 
fifty years ago. During that time, the 
ladies’ literary societies, the Thanks- 
giving parties and house farces, and 
the class plays have all disappeared. 
The language departments, however, 
still produce their own plays. The 
Mummers’ Club was founded in 1936 
“to present a student-written musical 
comedy each year with an all-male 
cast,” but it has long since spread far 
to present whatever it finds to be of 
interest, dramatically, its most recent 
production, Fantasticks. Between 1935 
and 1940, the Dramatic Association 
presented five Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas, but this activity resisted what 
had been termed in 1913 the “cry for 
organization.” Founded in 1949, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Players staged its 
first production, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance (earlier presented in 1936 and 
1944) in the High School Auditorium. 

The history of dramatic activities in 
Oberlin indicates that the will of stu- 
dents to work together to produce 
plays readily surmounted the lack of a 
theatre and equipment. Only since 
1953, when Hall Auditorium was 
opened, forty years after the Dramatic 
Association began to dream of having 
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Nancy Nieburger Cox, 57, as Hedda Gabler. 
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a home, has drama in Oberlin had 
readily usable and adaptable housing. 
The first fifty years of dramatic 
activity, from 1903 to 1953, so far as 
staging went, was strictly make-do. 
Different generations will recall differ- 
ent stages: the Talcott dining room, 
the old Bradley Auditorium in Peters 
Hall, Warner and Sturges Halls, 1m- 
provisations, iron rods, and_ black 
drapes in Finney Chapel, Warner 
Gymnasium, the Allen Art Building 
auditorium, and a studio theatre in 
a store building in the old Oberlin 
Inn block. 

In this semicentennial retrospect, 
however, not the buildings and equip- 
ment but the plays and the groups 
who staged them and saw them have 
mattered most. In these, the Dramatic 
Association has earned full acclaim; 
for its work has always been with and 
for those who in the end matter most 
of all: persons. 

The first two plays presented by the 
newly organized Dramatic Association 
were by Bernard Shaw: You Never Can 
Tell, December 12, 1914 (repeated 
the following June) and Candida, De- 
1915. Professor Wager 
reported in this magazine (12:108) 


cember 11, 


that these two productions “warrant 
us in believing that the organization 


J. Stanton McLaughlin, ’21, talented direc- 
tor, whose name was practically synonymous 
with ODA for 30 years before his retirement. 


will prove to be not merely a source 
of valuable training for the players 
but also a genuine pleasure for the 
whole Oberlin public.” The Associa- 
tion, in its early years, also sponsored 
appearances in Oberlin of the Irish 
Players of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
on March 27 and April 11, 1914, 
Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau group on 
several occasions between 1916 and 
1923, and Mme. Borgny Hammer in 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, May 1, 1920. 
Such visitations, however, diminished, 
and the achievement of the Associa- 
tion rests largely in its own produc- 
tions. A brief count indicates how 
extensive they have been over fifty 
years: fourteen plays by Shakespeare, 
five of them produced more than 
once; ten by Bernard Shaw, five by 
Chekhov, four by Ibsen, two by 
Sophocles, and spread across nations 
and centuries, plays by Giraudoux, 
Marlowe, Dekker, Wycherley, Sheri- 
dan, Congreve, Tyler, Wilde, Fry, 
Synge, Goethe, Goldini, Moliére, Sar- 
tre, Anouilh, Pirandello, Molnar, Mil- 
ler, O'Neill, Wilder, and Saroyan. 
Scanning the programs for the first 
two decades of the Association’s per- 
formances, one notes a wide-ranging 
variety of plays and purposes. The 
role of director was played variously 
by members of the Department of 
English and Miss Frances Nash of the 
Conservatory. The plays ranged from 
important ones by Shakespeare, Shaw, 
and Synge and the Irish playwrights 
through ephemeral romances and 
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farces to an almost endless number of 
plays in one act, which were dominant 
from 1917 through 1932. 
1920 and 1927, 
its Current productions on tour during 
the Christmas and spring holidays, 


Between 
the Association sent 


both in Ohio and in several north- 
eastern cities from Illinois to Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Undergrad- 
uate infatuation with the theatre ap- 
peared early in some who later became 
famous: Frederick Binkerd Artz, ’16, 
was Philip Clandon in Shaw’s You 
Never Can Tell (1914): Thornton 
Wilder, h’52, was The Poet in Lord 
Dunsany’s The Lost Silk Hat (1917) 
and Robert Maynard Hutchins, ’19, 
Lieutenant the Hon. John Sayle, R. N., 
in Parker’s Pomander Walk (1917). 
Prominent among the first actors and 
actresses were Dr. Louis L. DiLorenzo, 
‘17, whose sons, Louis, Jr., °51, and 
Ronald, °53, followed his example, 
Herbert C. Mayer, °15, Helene Bou- 
cher Biggs, 17, Marion Parsons Robin- 
son, 19, James S. Childers, ’20, G. 
Whitfield Andrews, ’20 and Alice 
Lockwood Andrews, ’21, Leontine 
Wright Jameson, '20, Robert S. Fletch- 
er, ‘20, Gladys Rowley Gunn, ‘21, 
Harold A. Richey, ’21, Conna Bell 
Shaw, 28, Katrine MacGlashan Bax- 
ley, ‘28, Jack Schaefer, ’29, and Eliza- 
beth Timberman, 731. 

During the nineteen-thirties, the 
Association reached and sustained a 
higher level in its choice of plays: six 
by Shakespeare, usually at Commence- 
ment, Goldoni’s The Fan, Moliére’s Le 
Malade Imaginaire, Sophocles’s Electra, 
Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Ern- 
est, Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of An 
Author, Molnar’s Liliom, Sidney How- 
ard’s Alien Corn, and Maxweli Ander- 
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The first play to be given in Hall Auditorium was Sait Joan, presented in November 1953. 


son’s The Masque of Kings. Direction 
of the plays no longer drifted from 
person to person, but became the re- 
sponsibility of Stan McLaughlin, '21, 
professor of English, and continued 
to be until his retirement in 1961 
During this decade, the heavy role, 
Memorable 
to all who saw the performances were 
D. J. Smith’s Cleopatra, William 
Swetland’s Biron, Ottilie Schroeder’s 
Electra, Archibald McLeod’s Holo- 
fernes (1932), and LeRoy Graf's 
Prospero (1933). Also prominent in 
the activities of the Association dur- 
ing this decade were Helen Ward, 
°32, Robert Mayo, °32, Jane Eberlein 
Hall, °33, Edwin Lombard, °34, Scott 
Elledge, °35, Frank Van Cleef, Jr., “37, 


well realized, appeared. 


and Stuart Postle, °47 During this 
decade, the Dramatic Association defi- 


nitely staked out its province: to stage 


full-length serious plays with all 
available taste, intelligence, energy, 


and enthusiasm. That pattern has per- 
sisted over two decades now with 
memorable achievements born of the 
efforts of several generations of young 
actors, actresses, and designers 
Serious drama flowered most abun- 
dantly during the nineteen-forties. Then 
Oberlin audiences saw Lloyd Lietz, ’43, 
as Marlowe's Dr. Faustus (1941) and 
the next year Katherine Wear Dra- 
per, 42, and Lyde Gallery Engstrom, 
’42, in The Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets; Elmer Engstrom, ’43, as Relling 
Wild Duck (1943); Beth 


in The 


King Lear, 1948. 


Left to right: Richard Simpkins, ’46, Edgar; Hugh Snyder, ’51. Kent; 


Thomas Hill, 48, Lear; Louis di Lorenzo, 51, Gloucester; Eugene Smith, 50, Lear’s Fool. 


Above, Cynthia Smith Kelley, 54, as Joan 


FIFTY YEARS OF ODA 


Antigone, January, 1948. 

Left to right: Charles Winslow, 
’48, Second Guard; Elinor 
Josephson Basescu, ’48, as 
Antigone; Louis di Lorenzo, Jr., 
51, Third Guard; George Totoiu, 
The Page; Thomas Hill, ’48, 

as Creon; Gerald Runkle, 48, 
as the First Guard. 


Hertzler Shafer, 45, as Pegeen Mike 
(1944) and Hermione (1945): Grace 
Alexander Drummond, ’46, as Paulina 
(1945); William Kennick, °45, as 
Christy in The Playboy of the West- 
ern World (1944), as Leontes (1945), 
and as Hamlet (1945), a great per- 
formance; Rosemarie Beck Phelps, ’44, 
as Candida (1944); Thomas Hill, ’48, 
as Claudius and Polixenes (1945) 
and as Lear (1948), another great per- 
formance; Arthur Swan, ’46, as Auto- 
lycus (1945) and Jon Swan, ’50, as 


The Three Sisters. 


(1949); Margaret Calvin 
Gertrude (1945); 
Elinor Josephson Basescu, ‘48, as 
Ophelia (1945), Sonya in Uncle 
Vanya (1947), Raina in Arms and 
the Man (1948), and Cordelia 
(1948); Gabriel Gorombey, ‘48, as 
the chorus in Anouilh’s Antigone 
(1948) and as Edmund in Lear 
(1948); and following the example 
set by their father, Louis di Lorenzo, 
Jr, as Bottom and Baptista (1949) 
and Ronald di Lorenzo, 53, as Quince 


Petruchio 
Olesen, °46, as 
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Standing, left: Starr Kopper Bidlack, 52, as Olga; left to right: Sheri- 


den Cogen, 54, Masha; Sylvia Cary Whelan, 55, Irina; Nancy Wise Hess, 52, Natasha. 
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(1949) and as Othello (1953). Here, 
surely the Dramatic Association 
reached its maturity and could but 
continue fully grown. 


And continue fully grown it did, 
under Stan McLaughlin’s direction, 
into the nineteen-fifties. Other gen- 
erations of Oberlin audiences now see 
other performers in other plays and 
may still recall Harry Ritchie, ’52, as 
Spintho in Androcles and the Lion 
(1950) and the Ragpicker in The 
Madwoman of Chaillot (1951); Sue 
Carroll Smith, 51, as the Countess 
Aurelia (1951); Joan Trott Wolff, 
‘51, as Irma in The Madwoman of 
Chaillot and with Millicent Dreher 
Rider, ‘51, in Strindberg’s The Stronger 
(1950); James Bostain, ‘51, as Fer- 


rovius and Mr. Antrobus (1950); 
Peter Nelson, 7°50, as  Androcles 
(1950); Romulus Linney, °53, as 


Richard II (1951) and Thomas Men- 
dip in Fry’s The Lady's Not for Burn- 
mg (1952); Jane Weissman Remer, 
‘54, as Desdemona (1953); Starr Kop- 
per Bidlack, 52, Sheridan Cogan, ’54, 
and Sylvia Cary Whelan, °55, in Stan’s 
favorite production, The Three Sisters; 
and Sylvia also as Hypatia Tarleton in 
Misalliance and Alkmena in Girau- 
doux’s Amphitryon 38, both in 1955; 
Maxine Wenzler, 58, as Mrs. Tarle- 
ton in Misalliance and Beatrice in A 
View from the Bridge (1958); Cyn- 
thia Smith Kelly, 54, as St. Joan in 
Shaw's play, the first to be performed 
in Hall Auditorium (1953); Michael 
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Kasdan, '56, as Warwick in the same 
play and later as Prospero (1956); 
Nancy Nieburger Cox, '57, as Serafina 
in The Rose Tattoo (1955), as Ariel 
(1956), and as Hedda Gabler (1957); 
Anthony Musante, ’58, as Eddie in 
A View from the Bridge (1958) and 
as Benedick (1958) with Brenda Mos- 
carella, ‘60, as Beatrice; Janet Byrd 
and Michael Rudman, ’60, as Isabella 
and the Duke in Measure for Measure 
(1959); David Hersey, °61, Betsy 
Howe Shaffer, 62, and Winston Gould, 
‘63, in Macheth (1961); and Beverly 
Ball, 63, Jason Walker, 64, William 
Kloss, 62, and Richard Candee, 64, 
in Romanoff and Juliet (1961). 

And so we have reached the nine- 
teen-sixties and a new director of the 
Association, Jerome Landfield, assistant 
professor of speech. And the story of 
fine performances continues: Daniel 
Alkofer, ’62, in The Crucible (1961) 
and as Jago (1962); Susan Quinn, 
62, in Wycherley’s The Country Wife 
(1962); Christopher Parker, ’64, as 
Othello (1962); and Allen Ross, 64, 
as Yank in The Hairy Ape this spring. 

We have also reached the semicen- 
tennial of The Oberlin Dramatic 
Association. The work of all whose 
names I have brought forward and that 
of many, many more declares the full- 
ness and the richness of those fifty 
years. Nor does one forget the work 


The Hairy Ape, by Eugene O’Neill, was given February 27 to March 
2. The Stokers are, left to right: Charles Adams, ’63, Dennis 
Chamberlain, 63, Peter Dublin, ’66, Peter Halle, '66, Jeff Kilmer, 
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Studio 


Stofan 


Jerome B. Landfield, assistant professor of 
speech, is the current director of the ODA. 


backstage in designing and mounting 
plays. Here too, Oberlin has had a 
fair share of the gifted, among them: 
John Woodruff, 33, Eleanor Bates 
Streloff, 35, Paul Arnold, 40, Albert 
Marre, 44, Lester Pross, ’45, Alice 
Berle Crawford, 50, Nikos Psacharo- 
poulos, 50, Thomas Brennan, ’51, Ro- 
bert Baldwin, ’52, Margaret Elderfield 
Ritchie, 53, Lawrence Sigman, ’57, 
and Siegfried Schoenbohm, ‘60. 


63, Daryl Stromberg, '63, and Andrew Zvara, ’63. 
'65, played the part of the Second Engineer; Muriel Minot, ’66, 
was The Girl; Allen Ross, ’64, with uplifted shovel, played Yank. 


Fifty years, cut across by quick, 
dramatic awareness of life, detached 
from some of the twentieth century 
noise: machines and power, pomp and 
prestige, efficiency and regimentation, 
and hence, since detached, life seen 
Bring large vision and 
sensitive people together and one has 
a liberal arts college. 


in the large. 


For a true col- 
lege is not buildings, nor a bureauc- 
racy, nor an industrial corporation, 
nor a mechanized and depersonalized 
contrivance inhabited by robots click- 
ing in timed conformity. Nor is a 
true liberal arts college a technological 
institute nor a graduate school in a 
university, where specialized scholar- 
ship fragmented in single subjects or 
aspects of single subjects alone mat- 
ters. Time enough for that after a 
liberal education. In a liberal arts 
college the students’ sense and vision 
of both themselves, as persons, and 
the whole of life matter most. A true 
college is a state of consciousness in 
a community of human beings who 
are intent on discovering and living 
by the knowledge, good taste, and in- 
telligence which make life worth liv- 
ing. To this end, drama and the 
theatre thus become, at best, great edu- 
cators. Fifty years of drama _ here 
have, I believe, helped in making and 
keeping Oberlin a true liberal arts col- 
lege. 


Steven West, 
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Letters To the Editor 


Renewing the Years 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is like a 
“bit o’ Heaven!” I immediately peruse its 
contents turning first to the last (‘10,000 
Strong” and “Losses in the Oberlin Family” ) 
where I usually find at least one familiar 
name in the former category, that of Ralph 
Hisey, who “ate” at Lord Cottage where, 
for one of my 3 years there, I was one of 
two “Heads of Table.””. Wynn Cowan Fair- 
field was our chaplain most of the time; 
“Mother Gray” (Mrs. Georgia) was “Ma- 
tron”; Mrs. Kirke Lionel Cowdery and Miss 
E. Louise Brownback, beloved teachers and 
my friends until their death; and for ““Prexy,” 
one of the greatest men to whom I have 
ever listened, the Reverend Henry Churchill 
King! How I wish, now, I had never 
skipped chapel when he was the speaker! 

Mildred Fairchild was a good friend, and 
I was occasionally “baby-sitter” for Profes- 
sor McLennan’s year cld “Ronnie.” 

Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis was a friend of 
our family and Dr. George Whitfield An- 
drews, a friend of my Conservatory brother, 
once visited at our home in Princeton, 
Massachusetts. 

I could go on, but think it wiser to 
“cease and desist.” 

MARGARET SKINNER HUNSDON, '11 
Chester Depot, Vermont 


Admirable Article 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Allow me to congratulate you on print- 
ing such an admirable article in the March 
Alumni Magazine entitled ‘““Horsepower vs. 
Horsesense.”’ This is the best thing I have 
ever read on a menacing subject and I hope 
Mr. Tenney’s views can be given wide circu- 
lation by some organization or group. 

CLARENCE C. HILLS, ’98 
Norwich, Vermont 


Possible? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Would it be possible to get the article 
“Horsepower vs. Horsesense,’ by Ed Tenney 
published in some national magazine? It is 


worthy of a must reading for everybody. It’s 
nothing short of criminal for big money to 
wield such power. Michigan surely is a 
killer state as the daily papers prove. 

Louis U. ROWLAND, '07 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Reader Request 


TO THE EDITOR: 


What would be the prospect of obtaining 
20 copies of Bel Paulson’s article in the 
March issue of the Alumni Magazine? 
(Genazzano: Little Moscow in Southern 
Italy). I would like to assign it as re- 
quired reading for the several hundred 
students in my introductory course here. It 
would be worth calling to President Ken- 
nedy’s attention, too, since he is planning a 
trip to Italy in the near future. Perhaps 
Carl Rowan would be an appropriate person 
to steer it through. 

CHARLES H. HUBBELL, '47 
Iowa City, lowa 


No Sweat 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I read the recent article about physical 
education at Oberlin with irritation. [March 
1963 Alumni Magazine} I suppose we all 
need to fee! we are doing something impor- 
tant, but the physical education people’s 
claim to a major and direct contribution to 
personality growth is perfectly ridiculous. 
Naturally gross physical disability affects 
personality. However, such anomalies 
as slightly stooped shoulders, protruding 
tummy, and inability to negotiate spiral 
staircases with absolute minimum expendi- 
ture of energy have not, to the best of my 
knowledge, affected me materially in my 
capacity as a “‘bio-psycho-socio-philosophical 
organism.” Why this pompous terminology 
to describe one of the simpler kinds of rec- 
reation? Perhaps the physical education 
teachers are afraid that people will realize 
one day that physical education has no busi- 
ness being a compulsory program in an edu- 
cational institution, the ancient Greeks and 
the modern touch footballers notwithstand- 
ing. 

DONALD ANTHONY, ’58 
Menlo Park, California 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just completed reading the article 
“Physical Education in College Today,’ 
[March Alumni Magazine}. You are to 
be congratulated for the excellent presenta- 
tion... 1 would like to reproduce the article 
and would like your consent. If the article 
is being made available, I would like to pur- 
chase some extra copies. 


PATRIC L. CAVANAUGH, ’48 
Detroit, Michigan 


Student Living 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I know we are all tired of receiving com- 
plaints, but it would take much time and 
space to write about Oberlin’s good points. 


I was glad to see some opposition to the 
College’s bigness in Mr. Heiser’s letter to 
the Editor in the February issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 1 believe that 
most students choose to attend Oberlin, not 
just because of its academic standards, but 
also for its small size and values. These 
va'ues would probably be dissipated if the 
College were to increase its enrollment con- 
siderably, or the size of its classes and living 
centers. I was quite disappointed to read 
about the size of the new dormitories, one 
with a dining room seating 500 students. 
Bigness overwhelms a person’s feeling of 
being important as an individual and be- 
longing to a school. In a small group a 
person’s opinions can be heard, and his 
abilities and personality given an oppor- 
tunity to be vented and developed. 


When I was recently at Oberlin, I heard 
that German House may soon be sold. If 
this is done, I hope the institution will not 
be incorporated into a section of a dormitory 
and a few tables in one of the dining halls. 
I fear this would lead to the disintegration 
of the language house. 

One of the common denominators of 
Oberlinians I know is individuality. I hope 
Oberlin’s development of the individual will 
not be sacrificed to bigness. 

KIM BEAMON, '60 


Warren, Pennsylvania 


OBERLIN: 24 YEARS LATER Continued from page 2 
and common loyalties emerged. I am sure that this new 
knowledge of friendship would not be the common ex- 
perience of so many informal Oberlin reunions, unless 
Oberlin had given so many of us a common sense of values. 


At Oberlin I was also taught the importance of inner 
motivation — that the intent of an act is far more impor- 
tant than the actual result of an act. Subsequently, the 
adage that hell is paved with good intentions, has not 
dimmed my belief that man’s intentions affect human 
destiny. The knowledge that man has an infinite capacity 
for self-deceit has not shaken my faith that in the end the 
inner springs of motivation will shape the future of men 
and nations. 
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Underlying this conviction of the primacy of the inner 
man is the fundamental liberal faith of Christianity upon 
which Oberlin was founded. In its perverted form this 
faith has been twisted into a smug perfectionism or a 
sophomoric search for a human idol to worship and emu- 
late. But in its living and vibrant form, the liberal faith 
of Oberlin teaches that man can be changed for the better, 
that man’s primary duty is to worship God and to minister 
to the needs of those less privileged than he. 

Thus I now confess that Oberlin has provided many of 
the guideposts for my own life. For this I am profoundly 
thankful. I hope that Oberlin may continue in its quiet 
way to put up the guideposts pointing the way to a hap- 
pier and more meaningful life for us all. 
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ADAPTIVE MACHINES 


Continued from page 19 
many different situations, random 
probability becomes an unlikely ex- 
planation. We can then say that the 
computer has within it, for example, 
an operational equivalent to the “ab- 
stract ideal of an A.” Human beings 
exhibit this same abstracting behavior 
when they read others’ handwriting, 
for in objective terms handwriting 
deviates strongly from any standard 
forms. 

Beyond the Perceptrons there are 
newer types of unconventional compu- 
ters which are being studied. Among 
the most immediately useful classes 
are various special-purpose machines 
which can solve mathematical prob- 
lems more efficiently by using adapta- 
tion during the calculations. 


Machine Theory 


Current research in unconventional 
computers has a dual aspect. So far 
the orientation toward producing use- 
ful adaptive machines has been dis- 
cussed: the use of such machines in 
studying animate systems actually 
represents a high percentage of the 
total work in the field, and it is to 
this second orientation we now turn. 

There is a controversy of approach 
within the “machine theory” field of 
psychology. Some workers maintain 
that the only way to synthesize com- 
plex systems capable of adaptation at 


THE MEANING AND MYSTERY OF THE 
RESURRECTION. By Thomas S. Kepler, 
professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature. New York: Association 
Press. 188 pp, including notes. $4.50. 


In this book Dr. Kepler surveys present- 
day attitudes toward immortality and the 
resurrection, and compares them with the at- 
titudes contemporary with Christ and Paul. 
He deals with contentious elements and pre- 
sents the testimony in the Bible as it under- 
girds the centrality of the resurrection in the 
Christian faith. 


THE ROLE OF THE SELF IN CONFLICTS 
AND STRUGGLE. Edward LeRoy Long, 
Jr., associate professor of religion, Oberlin 
College. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 156 pp. $3.75. 


In this book Prof. Long seeks to describe 
the kinds of personal and social attitudes that 
are fruitful in the transformation of struggle 
from blatant partisanship into informed and 
sensitive stewardship over the vitalities and 
instrumentalities of life. He is more con- 
cerned with the way in which Christians 
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levels comparable to those of the hu- 
man brain is to follow quite closely 
the actual structures of the brain. 
Other researchers argue that internal 
similarities between biological and in- 
animate adaptive systems are not neces- 
sary to produce the same effective be- 
havior, and that in fact an attempt to 
follow biological principles puts the 
student of machine theory at a dis- 
advantage. 

This dichotomy is not as great in 
practice as it might be supposed. AI- 
most all workers in the field admit 
that since “ultimate knowledge” of 
human mental behavior is impossible, 
it is a question of how finely-drawn 
the analogy between the brain and 
the machine must be to produce ac- 
ceptably accurate theories. Workers 
in machine theory generally accept 
the maxim that any theory which can 
predict behavior accurately is accept- 
able: some would argue, however, 
that the current proposals for adaptive 
machines cannot usefully — predict 
mental behavior, because the analogy 
between the machine’s behavior and 
the human mental behavior it is sup- 
posed to illuminate is too tenuous. 

The most important value of the 
use of unconventional computers in 
the behavioral sciences lies in a di- 
lemma facing biology as a whole at 
present. Living things, particularly 
the higher animals, are so incredibly 
complex, and their different parts in- 
teract so intimately, that controlled ex- 


A Look at Books 


should espouse whatever causes they choose 
to serve than with suggesting the specific 
positions they ought to embrace. Struggle, 
an inherent condition of life, occurs in three 
primary forms: conquest, competition, and 
coercion. The author indicates how con- 
quest may be transformed into stewardship, 
competition into the rancor-free pursuit of 
excellence, and coercion into the means re- 
served for the attainment of specific and 
well-defined justice. 


REVIEWING THE YEARS. By John Young- 
Hunter. Memoirs of the Scottish-born 
artist, who died in 1955. Edited by Ralph 
H. Singleton, ’23. Foreword by Gilbert 
Highet. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 173 pp. plus 13. Thirty-three illus- 
trations, 8 in color. $6.00. 


Born in Glasgow in 1874, this distin- 
guished portraitist and interpreter of the 
West lived a life that spanned two conti- 
nents, two eras, two cultures, all of which 
find expression in the biographical sketches 
and comments on the art of painting that 
make up this book of memoirs. A student 


periments or even controlled observa- 
tions upon manageably-complex sub- 
systems are almost impossible. This 
problem is particularly acute for the 
subtle subject matter of psychology: 
it is estimated, for example, that the 
number of different mental states an 
individual can be in is approximately 
equal to the product of all numbers 
from 10 billion to 20 billion. In 
view of this fact it is clear why em- 
pirical questions of “free will” are 
rather premature; it is also clear that 
the behavioral sciences face grave 
problems. 

The physical theories upon which 
the design of electronic systems such 
as unconventional computers is based, 
on the other hand, are extremely ac- 
curate in comparison to the best cur- 
rent theories in the behavioral sciences. 
If it is possible to build machines 
which simulate the mental behavior 
of human beings, the precise physical 
theories describing such machines 
would lead to mathematical formula- 
tions which in principle could be in- 
terpreted into behavioral theories. 
Such indirect research into human 
behavior might be much more effi- 
cient than a frontal attack. 

Thus we have a future promise of 
both versatile and sophisticated “in- 
telligent machines” and a greater un- 
derstanding of the behavior of Man 
himself. Hopefully this new knowl- 
edge will be used wisely. It could 
be a most devastating weapon. 


of John Singer Sargent at the Royal Acad- 
emy of London, where his father, Colin 
Hunter, was a member, Young-Hunter be- 
came, as Gilbert Highet indicates in his 
foreword, the “worthy successor.” One of 
his portraits is that of Henry Churchill 
King which hangs in the Administration 
Building. These memoirs furnish a signifi- 
cant contribution to the history of British 
and Scottish society of the Edwardian period, 
as well as new sidelights on many famous 
people with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted. 


THE STORY OF MUSICAL NOTES and THE 
HEART OF THE ORCHESTRA. By Jean 
Craig,’58. Illustrated by George Overlie. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Lerner Publica- 
tions Company. Each book has 40 pp 
and each costs $2.75. 

These are the first of three books that Jean 
Craig is doing for Lerner. The third will be 
THE WOODWINDS. Her three are part of a 
series of twelve Musical Books for Children 


(continued on page 38) 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


1899 


David Carroll Churchill’s 90th birthday was 
celebrated on March 17, 1963, in Berea, Ken- 
tucky, at a reception following the morning wor- 
ship at Union Church. His employees at 
Churchill Weavers, which he founded in 1922, 
gave a party in his honor on March 15. _ In- 
cluded among the many birthday cards, letters, 
and telegrams sent by President Robert Carr, 
Oberlin classmates, and others, was a telegram 
from his classmate, Beatty B. Williams, who 
said, .* Your outstanding achievements in 
fields of invention, industry, and education, 
must be a continuing source of joy and satis- 
faction. We are proud of you as friend and 
classmate. .’ Carroll is still hard at work 
improving his excellent handlooms, as he did 
for India between 1901 and 1917. 


ACADEMY 


Two days after his 90th birthday in Feb- 
ruary, Andrew G. Burry was honored with a 
testimonial dinner at the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Plymouth Congregational Church, where he 
has been a member since 1902. Andy Burry 
was a founder and a member of the board of 
directors at Wayne Paper Box and Printing 
Corp. At the dinner were friends and associates 
who knew him as business man, family man, 
and church man, and who honored him for “a 
life that exemplifies values of the highest order.”’ 
In 1950 he was named ‘‘Man of the Year.” 
Burry has served the church as trustee, deacon, 
church school superintendent, and teacher, and 
the commounity in many ways, including presi- 
dent of the YMCA and of Fort Wayne Associ- 
ated Churches. 


Mrs. Paul Peniston (S. Wandee Cheek) is 
at home, recovering from a fractured hip. Her 
address is 6906 Norfolk Road, Berkeley 5, Calif. 


1906 


Mary Rankin, retired farmer, Warren, Ind., 
attended the 13th Festival of Contemporary 
Music, an all-Stravinsky program, in Oberlin 
in March. She called at the Alumni Maga- 
zine office for a visit and took in some day- 
time events during her three-day stay. 


Mrs. Elias A. Wright (Mary Bailey) had a 
special interest in newspaper stories that ap- 
peared on Jan. 6 in the Seattle Sunday Times 
and on Jan. 24 in the Lake Oswego (Ore.) 
Review. Two pictures with the first story. 
One, taken in 1944, showed Superior Court 
Judge Eugene Wright as a young officer newly 
returned from Guadalcanal, standing with his 
four-year-old son Gerry. The second, taken in 
Dec. 1962, showed Judge Wright, now a colonel 
commanding the 365th Civil Affairs Area Head- 
quarters, Fort Lawton, Wash., swearing in 
Gerald as an ensign in the U.S. Navy on the 
day Gerry was graduated from Naval Officer 
Candidate School, fourth in a class of 864. The 
judge is Mary Wright’s son, the ensign her 
grandson. The Lake Oswego picture showed 
another grandson, John Russell, who was the 
Oregon winner in a nationwide ‘‘Head Start in 
Life’ contest and who has also won a National 
Merit scholarship. 


1908 


Lucian Pye, son of Mrs. Watts O. Pye 
(Gertrude Chaney) and the late Mr. Pye, was 
on of the speakers at the dedication of the 
new law building at Vanderbilt University in 
April. He is professor of political science at 
M.I.T. and spoke on “Political and Social Un- 
rest” in a group of talks on The Forces of 
Change. 


1911 


In an article in the March Rotarian, Hubert 
Herring discusses the need for greater under- 
standing among peoples and praises the Rotary 
Foundation Fellows program for its achievement 
in this area. Since its founding in 1947, 1725 
young people from 70 countries have been sent, 
with all expenses paid, to universities in 57 na- 
tions. Warm personal attention has been given 
them in every community. Herring suggests 
that tourists, too, should find ways to get 
acquainted with individuals and families in the 
countries in which they travel. Hubert Herring 


HONORED AT VASSAR. George Sherman 
Dickinson, A.B. ’09; Mus.B. ’10; Hon. 
Mus.D. °35, was recently honored by Vassar 
College by having the Music Library there 
named for him. Dr. Dickinson was profes- 
sor of music and music librarian at Vassar 
for 37 years until his retirement in 1953. 
A Chair of Music and a Scholarship in Mu- 
sic, given by a former student, also bear his 
name. The photograph above was taken in 
his office at Vassar at the time of his retire- 
ment. He is currently living with his wife, 
the former Bessie McClure, '09, in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


is professor of Latin-American history at Po- 
mona College (Calif.) and an authority on 
Latin-American history and culture. 


In March Jay B. Nash published Opportuni- 
ties in Recreation and Outdoor Education, and 
another in the series, Opportunities in Health 
and Physical Education will go to press this 
month. Nash spoke at the Convocation exer- 
cises at Ohio University in Athens and at Ohio 
State University in Columbus in February. He 
is a recently-appointed member of the Citizens 
Committee under Lawrence Rockefeller to fol- 
low up on the Federal Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission report. 


Jane White, k, for 26 years supervisor of 
natural science activities at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Pittsburgh, turned impresario this past 
winter. She interested a number of foundations 
and other groups to sponsor appearances of the 
Tyrolean Trio, folk dancers from Austria. Be- 
cause of her activity they sang and danced for 
the junior naturalist classes, art classes, and 
public schools. Jane and the Trio had first 
met at Innesbruck, Austria. 


1912 


Nellie Pelton Allen is teaching Latin and 
English in the high school at Encampment, 
Wyo., and living in Laramie at 616 Spruce St. 


iis 


Jerome Davis, executive director of Promot- 
ing Enduring Peace, Inc., is again conducting 
for it an International Goodwill Seminar to 
Seandinavia, Russia, Turkestan, Hungary, 
England, and France. Another seminar goes to 
Africa, Israel, and Greece. They leave July 
8 and are back in New York City on Aug. 12. 
In all the countries they visit they meet with 
leaders of the governments and learn some- 
thing of their problems and attitudes. Inter- 
ested persons should write to Jerome Davis at 
489 Ocean Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


1715 


Reuben Mathews, husband of Dora Clemmer 
Mathews, died suddenly of a coronary occlusion 
in his home in Tucson, Ariz., on Jan. 1, 1963. 


in the past winter Lacy Simms was in Kirks- 


ville, Mo., preaching until the church should 
get its new pastor. His son Jesse is choir di- 
rector there. 


Homer Whitford received a $500 award from 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to contemporary American music through 
his published compositions for chorus and organ. 


1918 


Harold H. Allen was one of the 12 nationally- 
recognized garden authorites to speak at the 
1963 Williamsburg (Va.) Garden Symposium 
held March 17-22. With his 450 rose bushes, 
shrub roses, and 20 climbing roses, he has won 
more than 135 awards, including the 1960 
American Rose Society’s highest award, the 
Silver Honor Medal. “He is associated on a 
parttime basis with the Smith-Douglass Co. of 
Norfolk, Va., and Columbus, Ohio, and is a 
member of the Chillicothe Symphony Orchestra, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Gertrude E. McCartney has retired and lives 
at Reeder Hall, 807 West Avenue, Elyria, Ohio. 


Twenty original Japanese prints from the Al- 
len Art Museum were exhibited at Ashland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Ohio, in February. Margaret 
Schauffler, associate professor emeritus of fine 
arts, Oberlin College, now teaching at Ashland, 
talked on the prints for a student and community 
group in the Library at Ashland. 


Marguerite Lockhart Slaight has married 
William E. Riley and lives at 1603 Bowie St., 
Orange, Texas. 


1919 


Mrs. Philip J. Kelly (Marguerite Trunkey) 
and her husband have retired. Mr. Kelly has 
recently published a book, How to Grow Old 
Rebelliously, Fleet Pub. Co., and they plan to 
follow the book in Sky Village on Jump Off 
Mountain, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Mildred Anne Paine spoke at a meeting in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., in February. Form- 
erly a missionary in Tokyo, Japan, Mildred 
now makes her home in Albion, N. Y., and is 
soon to retire. In Tokyo, she founded an 
evangelistic center in an area of the city popu- 
lated by Tokyo’s most needy people. The cen- 
ter provides a well-baby clinic, nursery school, 
kindergarten, child guidance, and facilities for 
youth clubs and activities and religious educa- 
tion. She received two citations from the 
Japanese government in appreciation for her 
work. 


1920 


J. F. Martin, track and cross country coach 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
plans to retire in June. The New Haven, Conn., 
Register, announcing the retirement, calls Fitz 
“fone of the oldest track coaches in the nation 
in point of service — and also one of the win- 
ningest.’’ With the end of the current college 
year he will round out 43 years of service at 
Wesleyan. 


Last summer Clarence H. ‘“Buddy’’ Vincent 
and his brother, Howard Vincent, ’26, toured 
Europe together. Clarence retired last June 
after 40 years’ service in the Akron, Ohio, public 
schools. Howard is on the faculty at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, teaching English. 
The Akron Beacon-Journal had a feature about 
the brothers in February. 


1921 


On March 26 Dr. Kenneth S. Cole, of the 
National Institutes of Health, gave a Sigma 
Xi lecture at Oberlin. His topic was ‘Physics 
and a Nerve Impulse. 


Representatives of Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant religions and 17 _ state-wide 
groups gathered in the winter in Boston to 
honor Dr. Myron W. Fowell, Congregational 
clergyman, as an cutstanding leader in the 
field of Christian social relations in the state. 
Myron, a former minister in Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass., is now in his twentieth year 
as executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Congregational Christian Conference. 


1922 


Mrs. Douglas Carman (Elizabeth Morris) 
has moved to California to be near her daugh- 
ter, Barbara Carman Shore, ’52, and _ three 
grandchildren, 
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1924 


Alford Carleton was elected president of the 
American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., it 
was announced in March. Carleton is executive 
vice president of the United Church Board for 
World Ministries and will continue in this posi- 
tion along with his new office. The AFME is 
a private, non-profit organization dedicated to 
furthering understanding and friendly relations 
between peoples of the Middle East and North 
Africa and the people of the United States. 


1926 


Oliver J. Caldwell was a featured speaker at 
the 27th annual Education Conference held 
March 16 at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Since April 1962 he has been acting associate 
commissioner, Bureau of International Educa- 
tion, with the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Bob and Esther Haynes Dobbins were off to 
Europe on April 16 to be gone until July. 


J. Howard McMillen was in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from April to November 1962, at the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research. He 
studied elementary particle physics and the in- 
stitution’s methods for administering interna- 
tional science. He also visited many labora- 
tories in England and on the Continent and, 
with his wife, drove 10,000 miles exploring Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and 
Spain. 

Claire Ordway is director of strings and or- 
chestra in the Smithtown schools, Long Island, 
N. Y. When she began the job in Sept. ’62, 
her assignment was to build a new department 
in that school district. She drew in those who 
already knew how to play and started many be- 
ginners in seven elementary schools, two junior 
highs, and one senior high. She also plays 
violin with the South Shore Symphony and 
sings in a church choir. 


1927 


Leslie Pratt Spelman has a semester’s leave 
from his work as director of the School of Music 
at the University of Redlands, Calif., and will 
spend the time in Europe. He will be accom- 
panied by his wife, Alma Focht Spelman, and 
the two youngest children, Mary, 18, and Wal- 
dron, 14. They were in London from February 
through April where he lectured at Trinity Col- 
lege of Music of the University of London. He 
will concertize in Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands. The family expects to be back in Red- 
lands some time in August. 


1928 


In February Eleanor Brakeman began teach- 
ing three French and two Spanish classes at 
Henry Ford High School, a new schooi in 
Detroit, Mich. 

James H. Elson represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of Vincent MacDowell Bar- 
nett Jr. as president of Colgate University, 
Hamilton. N. Y., on April 19, 1963. Jim is 
professor of English at Syracuse University. 

Hubert H. Landram, husband of Margaret 
Edgar Landram, died on Sept. 17, 1962, at Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. He 
was administrative secretary of the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago. 

Mary Jane Mosher, 65, daughter of Rep. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Mosher (Harriet Johnson, ’27) 
was selected by the Ohio Society of Washington 
to be one of the 52 princesses representing the 
50 states, Guam and Puerto Rico, in Wash- 
ington’s cherry blossom festival, April 2-7. 
Mary Jane is a student at Pennsylvania State 
University. 


1929 

Clarence E. Hall, dean of Life Bible College 
in Los Angeles, was a speaker at the Lenten 
services in Christ United Presbyterian Church 
in Canton, Ohio. 

Owen T. Jones is in Budapest as charge d’af- 
faires of the U.S. Legation. With him are his 
wife and children, Sandra Ward, 9, Jennifer 
Evans, 7, and Owen Thomas Jr., 5. The chil- 
dren attend the school at the British Legation. 


1930 

Margaret Shea Gilbert (Mrs. W. Paul Gil- 
bert) has recently brought up to date her 1938 
book, Biography of the Unborn, released by 
Hafner Pub. Co. in January. Associate profes- 
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sor of biology at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., she has been on leave and is engaged until 
June in further study and research at Stanford 
University. 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, dean of students at 
Hunter College, New York City, represented 
Oberlin College at the inauguration of Rosemary 
Park as president of Barnard College, New 
York, on April 22, 1963. Kathryn is a member 
of the Oberlin Board of Trustees. 


Harold Koontz is the second recipient of the 
Mead Johnson Professorship Award, an award 
which stipulates a prize of $65,000 for outstanding 
contribution to the theory and practice of man- 
agement by a professor. He has also been 
elected president of the American Academy of 
Management for 1963 and was the American 
selected in 1962 to election to Fellowship in the 
International Academy of Management — the 
seventh American so honored by this group. 
Koontz is professor of management in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, UCLA. 

Elizabeth Shortt Roess has a daughter and 
son-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. Peter Barglow (Mar- 
tha Roess, 756) in Zurich, Switzerland. Peter, 
a psychiatrist, has a grant from the U.S. Public 
Health Service for 1963. 


1931 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. McCandless (Phillis 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT. George W. 
Dick, 38, was recently appointed executive 
vice-president of C-E-I-R, Inc., international 
analytical, computer and electronic data pro- 
cessing corporation. In his new post he will 
be a member of both C-E-I-R Board of Direc- 
tors and the Executive and Finance Commit- 
tee, assuming general management responsi- 
bility for all operations in the United States, 
Europe, and Latin America. 


Keeney) have moved to 428 24th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. He is vice president of Korad 
Corp., a subsidary of Union Carbide Corp. 
Daughter Bonnie is a senior at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


1932 


Thomas B. Keller, M.D., has been installed as 
president of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association in Glendale, Calif., where he is 
engaged in the private practice of medicine. 

Russell T. Loesch, executive secretary of the 
Chaplain’s Service of the Churches of Virginia, 
addressed the Petersburg, Va., Lions Club in 
National Brotherhood Week, and urged his 
listeners, ‘‘Don’t talk brotherhood, live it.’”’ Rus- 
sell’s twin sons, Robert and William, are seniors 
at Oberlin College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Heinz Specht (Louise Mast) 
are in Tokyo on a two-year assignment. Heinz 
is chief of the Pacific Office of International 
Research of the National Institutes of Health. 
Margaret and Stephen are with them, senior 
and junior respectively at the American School 
in Japan. Philip is a graduate student in bio- 
logical sciences at Syracuse University, and 
David is at Western State College in Gunnison. 
Colo. 


Charles E. Vogan, chairman of the music de- 
partment of Old Dominion College, Norfolk, 
Va., gave an organ recital in February at the 
Epworth Methodist Church there. 


1935 


Michael L. Hoffman, director of the develop- 
ment advisory service of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, gave the 
Jaszi Lecture for 1962-63 at Oberlin on March 
8. His topic was ‘European Integration and 
American Interests.”” As an undergraduate, 
Mike had studied with Dr. Jaszi and had served 
as his secretary. 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Shaw (Georgianna 
Hessler, 36) have a son, John Jr., in the 
reshman class at Oberlin. He represents the 
fifth generation of his family to attend Oberlin. 
The Elyria, Ohio, Chronicle-Telegram had a 
story about the family, beginning with young 
John’s great-great-grandparents — William W. 
Wright, 1840, and Susan D. Allen, 1843. 


1936 


A newspaper story reports another concert by 
the New York Concert Trio, in which Ardyth 
Alton (Ardyth Walker) is cellist. The trio is 
an unusual ensemble, combining harp, flute, 
and cello. 


1937 


The Hon. Richard Kelfa-Caulker, m, t, am- 
bassador from Sierra Leone to the United States, 
was the featured speaker at an NAACP meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, in March. His topic 
was, “The Struggle for Freedom in America 
and in Africa.” 

Walter H. Richards in February assumed a 
new position as assistant to the administrator 
of the Methodist Home in Elyria, Ohio. He is 
the first layman to serve in this position. His 
wife, Jeanne Lesser, is a kindergarten teacher 
and plans to continue this work in Elyria. 


Herbert E. Van Meter, minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Kent, Ohio, for 12 
years, has accepted a call to the Congregational 
Church in San Mateo, Calif., and will go there 
this summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Vint (Betty Stratton) 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary in 
September ’62. Their children are Dave Jr., a 
senior in Grove City College; Carol, a freshman 
at Juniata College; and Bill, a senior in Swarth- 
more High School and planning on Juniata next 
year. The Vints live at 16 Linden Ave., Rut- 
ledge, Pa. 


1938 


Malcolm Johns served as clinician for the An- 
nual Choral Workshop of the department of mu- 
sic education, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich., in February. Vocal music teachers and 
selected high school students were invited. Mal- 
colm is director of the Wayne State University 
Choral Union and the University Singers. 

Mrs. Robbins Strong (Katherine Stiven), 
United Nations official representative for the 
World YWCA, was the speaker at the 77th 
World Day of Prayer service in Leonia, N. J., 


>i 


SINGS IN NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 


tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 


Helena Strassburger Boatwright, 39, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, is giving a program of contemporary music, including songs by Nor- 
mand Lockwood; her husband, Howard Boatwright; and Charles Ives, on May 12 at the Na- 


A professional singer as well as a busy home- 


maker, Helena’s spring schedule also included a program of chamber music with her husband 
and Robert Helps, in Buffalo on April 23; singing Bach’s St. John’s Passion, in Lincoln Cen- 
ter Philharmonic Hall on April 12; making a recording of Handel’s Kantate, on a German 
label; singing in a Bach Festival, led by Robert Owen, '41, organist and choirmaster, Christ 


Church, Bronxville, New York; and singing several concerts at Duke University. 


Above, 


Helena with her former teacher in the Oberlin Conservatory, Miss Marion Sims, emeritus 
professor of singing, when she was on campus as soprano soloist with the Musical Union, 


to sing Bach’s B Minor Mass, last May. 


on March 1. Kitty and Robbins, ’34, have a 
freshman daughter, Judith, and a senior son, 
Tracy, at Oberlin this year. 

Ruth Ward and her mother, Mrs. Olive 
French Ward, ’10, have seen many Oberlin 


friends as they have traveled about the country 
(west to Minnesota in the fall, south to Florida 
in the winter) for interviews necessary for Ruth’s 
Ed.D. thesis in guidance and student personnel 
administration. 


1939 


William M. Mettler, Potomac Scout Executive 
of the Shenandoah Area of Scouting, spoke at 
a Kiwanis meeting in Charles Town, W. Va., 
in February. He is the holder of many Scout 
awards, including election to the National Camp- 
ers group. Mettler is a retired Lt. Col. of the 
U.S. Air Force. 


1940 


Aaron Juvelier, violist, is a member of the 
Carnegie String Quartet of New York City 
and took part in a series of programs given by 
the group at a number of Ohio colleges in 
February. 


Robert J. Porter is to represent Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of W. Allen Wallis as 
president of the University of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., on May 17. Bob is administrator 
of foreign sales and accounts at Eastman Kodak 
Co. Virginia, daughter of Bob and Virginia 
Shultz Porter, is a sophomore at Oberlin. 


194] 


Alvin R. Eaton has been named to the ad- 
visory board of the Applied Physics Laboratory 
of Johns Hopkins University. The board handles 
major policy questions involving the laboratory 
and the university. He is a member of the prin- 
cipal staff, heading the Typhon Systems Pro- 
gram at APL and has received the Navy’s Meri- 
torious Public Service Citation ‘‘for exceptional 
contributions to the field of missile technology.” 

Dorothy Jacobson and Maurice E. Bostwick 
were married on April 22, 1962, and are living 
in Leawood, Kan. 

Robert G. Diller, t, was elected the new execu- 
tive director for United Church Homes, with 
the oversight and management of the three 


32 


homes to be established. The office for United 
Church Homes is to be located in Upper Sand- 
usky, Ohio. Bob has been superintendent of the 
Home for the Aged in that city since Sept. 1955. 
March was appointed 


Elwood C. Krueger in 


manager of Tri-County Shopping Center, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Ohio State University Band, Donald E. 
McGinnis director, made a concert tour of a 


March. 


number of east coast cities in 


Mrs. Edward E. Nichols Jr. (Margaret Hol- 
den) was appointed fifth grade teacher for the 


School, in Virginia, 
death of a 


Day 
created by the 


Country 
vacancy 


Loudoun 
filling a 
teacher. 


1942 


Plating, Newark, N. J., reported that Bernard 
H. Bailey Jr. had been elected executive vice 
president and general sales manager by the 
Magnus Chemical Co. Inc., Garwood, N. J. 
3ailey joined Magnus in 1952 as a sales repre- 
sentative and has since held the positions of 
assistant technical director, chemical division 
sales manager, and general sales manager. 

Kenneth W. Clement, M.D., 
speakers in March in the forum series on 
Issues’ presented by the Fairmount Temple 
Senior Alumni Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
His topic was “I Am Your Neighbor.’ Dr. 
Clement served in the U.S. Air 
flight surgeon, rising to the rank of major. He 
is a member of the Cleveland Academy of Medi- 
cine, the AMA, the Baptist Church, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, NAACP, and Urban 
League. 


was one of the 
**Great 


Force as a 


Victor Stone, on sabbatical leave with a Ford 
Foundation grant, has been studying the Court of 
Justice of the European Communities. He lec- 
tured on its jurisprudence in the spring at the 
University of Comparative Sciences in Luxem- 
bourg and will give a course of lectures on 
American law this month, under USIS auspices, 
at German universities. 


1943 

Mrs. Donald W. Emig (Elizabeth John) be- 
gan on Feb. 4 to teach third grade at Kendall 
School in Norwalk, Conn. She has her master’s 
degree from Danbury State College. Donald, 
’42, is a United Church minister, 


Princehorn 


E. 


A. 
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Moore, m, was named to the rank of 
research chemist by Dow Chemical Co. 
in February. This is a new scientific classifica- 
tion established by the company to recognize 
research personnel who have demonstrated out- 
standing ability. 

On March 12 Calvin Rogers was co-conductor 


Carl 


senior 


with Louis Lane of the Akron (Ohio) Sym- 
phony, conducting the Haydn Symphony No. 
104. Later he conducted the All-State Or- 


chestra in Atlanta, Ga., before the meeting of 
the Georgia Education Association. For the 
past four summers he has been a member of the 
Master’s Conducting Class of Pierre Monteux 
in Hancock, Maine. 

Pat Johnson and Warren Schmoll, husband 
and wife singing team, were the featured artists 
at an entertainment in Montclair, N. J., in 
March, presented by the Woman’s Club of Up- 


per Montclair and the 200 Club. Warren is 
choral director at Columbia High School in 
South Orange-Maplewood and bass soloist at 


Union Congregational Church and Temple B’nai 
Jeshurun in Paterson. He has given a Town 
Hall concert in New York City. 


1944 


H. Beecher Hicks, t, and his congregation, 
the Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, Columbus, Ohic, 


burned the mortage on their new church on 
April 28. Fred L. Steen, “55, t, pastor of 
Oberlin’s Mt. Zion Church, preached the ser- 


mon, and his church choir provided the music. 


Rosemary Beck (in private life, Mrs. Robert 
CG. Phelps) held a one-man show of her recent 
paintings at the Peridot Gallery in New York 
City in February, ending March 9. It was her 
14th exhibition in the United States and her sixth 
one-man show. She is lecturer in fine arts at 
Middlebury College and lives in Middlebury, Vt. 


1945 


Mrs. Louis Alexander - Frutschi (Marian 
Crites) has recently finished editing her second 
annotated bibliography in three years: Human 
Resources and Economic Growth, on the role 
of education and training in economic and social 
development. In March she attended a con- 
ference on trends in the Pacific Basin, held at 
Stanford University. Marian and her husband 
and two children, Mare and Gay, live in an old 
Spanish House at 543 Center Drive, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Marilou Viner Crough reports that last No- 
vember they moved to Santa Maria, Calif., where 
her husband, Thomas F. Crough, teaches science 
in the high school. Now that the children are 
older (David, 8, Peter, 5, and Kathy Sue, 2) 
Marilou has resumed her musical activities, join- 
ing the Santa Maria Symphony and the Mother- 
singers Chorus. 

Mrs. Dan Shewmon (Miriam Wheeler) of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, was named ‘‘Woman of the 
Week” by the Wadsworth News-Banner on 
Feb. 24. She teaches violin in the schools and 
privately in her home. She also substitutes in 
French and Latin and tutors students in Latin. 
In the Wadsworth Civic Association she is work- 
ing with the study group on the foreign lan- 
guage program in the public schools. She and 
her husband have two sons, Alan, 13, and David, 
in third grade. The chief family sport is cruis- 
ing on the Great Lakes in their 30-foot Motor- 
sailer, the Stormy Petrel. 


1946 


Lester J. Tanner and Arthur §. Friedman 
have announced formation of the partnership 
of Tanner & Friedman for the general practice 
of law at 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Robert W. Friedrichs, associate professor of 
sociology in the College of Liberal Arts, Drew 
University, Madison, N. J., has a $5,000 fellow- 
ship from the Lilly post-doctoral fellowship 
program in religion. He will study Judaic- 
Christian relationships to contemporary sociology 
and the understanding of man. 

Arden Whitacre, organist and choir director 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Pompano 
Beach, Fla., gave an organ recital in Palm 
seach in February, sponsored by the Palm 
Beach County Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. Following the recital there was 
a dinner for organists and choir directors of the 
area and their respective clergy. 


1947 


Charles H. Hubbell and his wife have spent 
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a Fulbright year in Norway, completed degrees 
in both mathematics and social psychology at 
the University of Michigan, and launched the 
new generation with two children, Ben and 
Lisa. 

John W. Mitchell will represent Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Elwin D. Farwell as 
president of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, on 
May 11. John is assistant professor of music 
education at Iowa State Teachers College in 
Cedar Falls. 

John Shaw has been promoted by Hiram Col- 
lege from associate professor to professor of 
English. At Hiram John is also chairman of 
Alpha Day Committee, a member of the stu- 
dent-faculty disciplinary committee, and Dan- 
forth Foundation liaison officer. 


1948 

Judith Ann Merriman and Hal M. Drake of 
New York and Little Rock were married on 
Feb. 2 in the chapel of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. Judith is 
with a textbook store in New York. Hal, a 
graduate of the University of Arkansas, is a 
design instrument engineer in chemical plant 
construction. 

Frank H. Grandle, C:P.A., is with Hood and 
Strong, Certified Public Accountants, in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kinley announce the 
birth of Todd Alan on Feb. 12, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Armand M. Wheeler, who has been with Gen- 
eral Electric since 1951, received in February 
staff appointment within the employee com- 
munity relations operation at General Electric’s 
Evendale plant, Cincinnati, Ohio, according to 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Hilltop News. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Drummond (Marian 
Gallup) have a daughter, Jean Louise, born in 
Oberlin on March 13. 


After ten years of missionary service in India 
in the Bombay district, Maran S. Garrison, t, is 
now pastor of Toledo’s newest Methodist Church 
and is also chaplain of Flower Hospital there. 


The birth of Barbara on Oct. 26, 1962, 
brought the number of children in the Norman 
W. Houghton family (Marie Grimm) to three. 
Barbara’s brothers are three and one year old. 
Norm is a chemist with the Jefferson Chemical 
Co. in Austin, Texas. Marie taught string 
classes in public schools until 1959 but then 
retired to full-time homemaking plus a little vio- 
lin playing for music clubs or to accompany local 
performances of The Messiah. They live at 5204 
Brookdale Lane, Austin 23, Texas. 

Jesse Parks, associate professor of physical 
education at Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass., was the guest speaker at the 16th annual 
celebration of Negro History Week at Mt. 
Calvary Baptist Church in Springfield early in 
February. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Yeager (Joanne 
Hulbert) moved to Moline, Ill., from Colorado, 
when Robert became export manager for Eagle 
Signal Co. They have two children, Anne, 2%, 
and John Hulbert, born Aug. 27, 1962. 
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Marjorie Holden Bjorklund, in February and 
March, played second horn in a production of 
Madame Butterfly by the Peoria Players and 
Amateur Music Club of Peoria. 

When Mr. and Mrs. David W. Burgoon took 
off for Bolivia in February they had a very young 
traveler with them, David Burgoon III, then two 
months old. David is second secretary of the 
American embassy in the capital city, La Paz. 

Thirty boys from the choir of men and boys 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Westfield, N. J., 
where Richard Connelly is organist and choir- 
master, sang Benjamin Britten’s Spring Sym- 
phony with the New York Philharmonic under 
Leonard Bernstein on May 2, 3, 4, and 5, at 
Philharmonic Hall, New York City. Twenty 
boys from the choir sang in four performances 
of Carmen with the New York Opera Company 
at City Center last October. The entire choir 
of 80 voices was heard in connection with the 
annual Easter Day message of the presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, which was 
broadcast by 800 stations across the country. 
The choir sang at St. Thomas Church, New 
York City, on Sunday afternoon, April 28. 
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In the late winter Mr. and Mrs. David Cov- 
eney (Sara Spencer) moved into a new home at 
301 Hughes Road, King of Prussia, Pa. 


Mrs. Alan S. Goodyear (Margaret ‘‘Peggy’”’ 
Dolliver) and children, Paul, 41%4, Jean, 3, and 
Ruth, 1%, had late winter visits with her 
parents in Spirit Lake, Iowa, and her aunt, 
Dean of Women Mary Dolliver in Oberlin. Mr. 
Goodyear, a New Zealander, has accepted a 
position with the United Nations as a technical 
expert in engineering and, for the next two 
years, will be associated with a technical school 
system in Bagdad, Iraq. 


In December Malcolm and Ruth Schoon- 
maker Hood and family moved into a larger 
house at 338 Falcon Ave., Miami Springs, Fla 
And in February the National Children’s Cardiac 
Hospital where Mal is superintendent moved 
into a new building. The Hood children are 
Kathy, 9, Jimmy, 6, Stephen, 5, and David, 1. 


In the winter, Jack Melick, pianist and band 
leader, was in Japan entertaining at downtown 
Tokyo clubs, the Monte Carlo, the Copa, and 
the Meiiji. He was slated to open at the Dunes 
Hotel in Las Vegas on April 18. 

Until January 1964, Mrs. Robert M. Nicholls 
(Deborah Webster) can be addressed at Grey- 
stones, Sandhills Road, Salcombe, South Devon, 
England. Bob is executive officer of a frigate 
which is based out of Plymouth, just 23 miles 
away. Bob will be home in the summer. The 
children are Michael and Johnny, at school all 
day, and four-year-old Nancy at home with 
Deborah. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Pyne (Jo Ann 
Rammes) announce the birth of Elizabeth Glo- 
ver on March 16. Stephen is three and Nancy 
16 months. Fred works for the Maryland Health 
Dept., division of sanitary engineering with the 
five western counties of the state for his terri- 
tory. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Albrecht (Julia von 
Szeliski, °53) are back in the United States from 
Managua, Nicaragua, where Tony was com- 
mercial officer in the Embassy. He is now do- 
ing advanced studies in economics at Columbia 
University for the Department of State. In 
July they will move to Washington, D. C., to 
start Tony’s new assignment as desk officer for 
El Salvador. The children are Tony Jr., 6, born 
in Washington, D. C.; Christopher, 4, born in 
Spain; and Michael, 2, born in Managua. 


Dorothy Swanson Anderson has a children’s 


Robert S. 
Danforth, 47, was admitted early in January 
to general partnership in the investment 
banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Ex- 


ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP. 


change. He joined the firm in 1948 after 
receiving his M.A. degree in business ad- 
ministration from the University of Michi- 
gan; he has managed the research depart- 
ment of the firm since 1957. His wife is 
the former Joanne Kraushaar, 49. They 
make their home in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


story, “‘The Western Bunny,” in the April 1963 
issue of The Instructor. 


The First National Bank of Miami, Fla., has 
promoted Peter W. Bellows to the position of 
assistant cashier. He supervises direct lending 
in installment loan. 

Patricia Connamacher Charache, M.D., was 
appointed a research associate in pediatrics at 
Harvard Medical School and its affiliated teach- 
ing hospitals. Her husband, Samuel Charache, 
M.D., ’51, is a Fellow at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael Charry (Jane Thoms) 
have both figured in the news recently. Jane 
was one of two young women featured in the 
Sunday Canton Repository of Feb. 10 under 
the caption, ‘‘Artists’ Wives Lead Happy Lives.”’ 
And busy ones. Michael’s metions included 
participation in a master class conductors work- 
shop under supervision of the musical director 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony. He also conducted 
the Cleveland Orchestra in the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in a Twilight Concert and was 
guest conductor of the Wooster College Or- 
chestra. In March he conducted the Cleveland 
Chamber Players in a _ concert. Michael is 
conductor of the Canton, Ohio, Orchestra. 


Colby and Dottie Beeman Dempesy plan to 
spend the summer on Long Island where Skip 
will do research at Brookhaven Labs. This will 
be their second summer there. Skip is assistant 
professor of physics at Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. Dottie and the children, Debbie, 
9, Vickie, 6, and Kim and Matt, 3%, look 
forward to the summer close to the beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Fletcher (Virginia deVy- 
ver, °53) announce the birth of a son, Robert 
Samuel Fletcher, on Dec. 18, 1962. Elizabeth 
is about four years old. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Heizer (Rita Wora- 
cek, °53) announce the birth of a son, Dean 
Ceon Heizer II, on June 30, 1962. John has 
his M.D. and is a resident in thoracic surgery 
at the Los Angeles V.A. Hospital. He expects 
to complete his training in June and to join the 
Billings Clinic, Billings, Mont., on July 1. 

Eva Hirsch and Rudolph B. Lang were mar- 
ried on Dec. 30, 1962. He is a decorator. 


Robert J. Thomas, a member of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of DePauw University, has 
received reappointment as a Danforth Fellow. 
Thomas, director of DePauw's new Computing 
Center, received his initial fellowship in Feb. 
1961, and studied during 1961-62 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


William Unsoeld, t, is on leave from his work 
as a Peace Corps director in order to serve as 
climbing leader of an all-American group hop- 
ing to conquer Mt. Everest in May. He and 
his family are in Katmandu, Nepal. 

Ethel Kazuko Mukai and Masa Yoshimasu 
were married on Feb. 2 at the Church of the 
Holy Cross in Hilo, Hawaii. They are living 
in Hilo. 
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Ethan T. Allen Jr. received a summer study 
grant from the Trustees and the Parents’ Associ- 
ation of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
where he teaches. This summer he will study 
modern criticism of contemporary works and a 
course on Chaucer at Middlebury College, Vt. 

Otto Betz, t, is an associate professor at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Robert S. Burnham has been named one of 
15 Baker Scholars at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
This is the highest scholastic honor a Harvard 
business school student may receive before grad- 
uation. Baker Scholars represent the academic 
top five per cent of the class. 

A. Murray Goodwin became assistant rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Hartford, Conn., 
on May 1. He has been rector of St. Andrew’s 
church in Belmont, Mass., for five years and 
before that was director of Christian education 
at the same church. 

Joe Howell, coach of the Cleveland East Tech 
nical High School championship basketball team, 
spoke at the annual Oberlin High School bas- 
ketball banquet on March 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard C. Lemoine have 
bought and moved into a new home at 918 E. 
Frances St., Appleton, Wis., where Bernie is on 
the Lawrence College music faculty. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Martin (Frances Charrier) 


are in Manchester, England. John finished his 
term as general secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement and now has his first par- 
ish at St. Christopher’s Rectory, Withington, 
Manchester 20. 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Herald Journal of Feb. 
25, 1963, reported that Eduardo Mondlane, a 
member of the faculty of Syracuse University, 
had left to take active leadership of a political 
party in his native country — Mozambique, 
Portuguese East Africa. Eduardo is president 
of the Mozambique Liberation Front. He be- 
lieves Portugal will give his nation independ- 
ence within three years. 

A fourth son, James B., was born on Oct. 
6, 1962, to Dr. and Mrs. John W. Robinson 
(Helen A. Batten). The older boys are Colin, 
John Jr., and Andrew. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cassady (Virginia Byers, 
’55) moved in the winter to an apartment nearer 
Bob’s church —- Cuyler Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — at 283 Cumberland St., 
Brooklyn 38. Rufus Palmer was with them a 
few days last summer before going home to 
India for a vacation for the first time in nine 
years. He hopes to return soon to finish a resi- 
dency in general surgery. The Cassidy chil- 
dren are Kenneth, 3%, and Stephen, 2. 

According to a December TV Guide one of the 
British speeial programs of the Christmas season 
was a new musical version by Edwin Coleman 
of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. 


Edward S. Friedrichs, M.D., is a Fellow in 
psychosomatic medicine (combination of internal 
medicine and psychiatry) at the University of 
Cincinnati General Hospital. He sees Tony 
Armer, 752, and Don and Gloria (’56) Walker, 
who are also in Cincinnati. 


Moreson Kaplan will receive his M.D. this 
month from the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He and his wife, Patricia, will cele- 
brate their 6th wedding anniversary by moving 
to Boston where Moreson will be a medical intern 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Kinsey (Mariel Gilbert) 
arrived in Cairo, Egypt, in October 1962. Dave 
is at the American University in Cairo, working 
on his doctoral thesis. Guppy is taking a course 
in spoken Arabic and plans to get a part-time 
job in public health. Danny, a little past one 
year old, is learning a good deal, too. 


Edward A. Manuel is associated with the firm 
of Javits, Trubin, Silleocks, Edelman, and Pur- 
cell in New York City. 

Frank T. Shively is a research physicist at 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University 
of California, where he is continuing research 
in fundamental particle physics. He recently 
completed two years of work in the area in 
France and Switzerland. 


Raylene Kyler and Louis Charles Thier were 
married on Aug 8, 1962, and are living in Baby- 
lon, Long Island, N. Y. 

In the February primary elections in Detroit 
Jackie Vaughn III, m, was nominated a candi- 
date for Detroit’s Common Council. Jackie has 
been active in race relations, social science, law, 
labor problems, and international affairs, writes 
a columnist in the Detroit Tribune. He is study- 
ing for a law degree at Wayne State University. 

Since Feb. 1. Leslie Adams has been teaching 
music on a full-time basis at Soehl Junior High 
School, Linden, N. J. He has a total of 950 
students a week in 7th and 8th grade general 
music, 9th grade music appreciation, Boys and 
Girls Glee Clubs, and choir. He is also musical 
director of the P.T.A. programs. Leslie lives at 
831 Middlesex St., Linden. 
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Mrs. Robert M. Benjamin (Lorna Smith) is 
a research associate in the Wisconsin Psychiatric 
Institute. The duties include psychotherapy, 
psychological testing, research in psychiatry. 
teaching and consultation in statistics. Bob is 
associate professor in the laboratory of neuro- 
pliysiology and department of physiology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Lesly Bogat (Marie DiLorenzo) teaches 
at Union School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Robert Judd became a Certified Public Ac- 
countant last summer and is permanently em- 
ployed as a staff senior with Arthur Anderson 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. He transferred in 
April to Sydney, Australia, still with Arthur 
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Anderson. His address, beginning May 1, is 
Arthur Anderson Co., Lend Lease House, 47 
Macquarie St., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Keppel (Barbara Ann 
Russell) have a daughter, Wilma Kathleen, born 
on April 5, 1962. 


Nancy Kling is now personnel assistant at 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton Inc., management 
consultants, in New York City. She began her 
new position on March 1. 


William R. Krueger, instructor in Ohio State 
University’s School of Fine Arts, had an exhi- 
bition of his sculpture at the Bryson Gallery in 
Columbus, Ohio, in February. This, his first 
local exhibit, consisted chiefly of metal sculpture, 
a field in which he has won local and regional 
show prizes. 

Michael Lockwood received an M.A. in phi- 
losophy from Boston University last August and 
is continuing his studies toward a Ph.D. 


1956 


Jerome G. Abeles Jr. and Betty Joseph of 
Glencoe, Ill., were married on Feb. 22. Betty 
attended the University of Michigan and Sophie 
Newcomb College and has been engaged in ad- 
vertising in Chicago. Jerome, graduated from 
the University of Chicago with M.B.A., is in 
business in Chicago, following service in the U.S. 
Army. 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Barglow (Martha Roess) 
are in Zurich, Switzerland. Peter. a psychiatrist, 
has a grant from the U.S. Public Health Service 
for 1963. 

Mrs. Pearl Richmond Chandler is a_ social 
worker in Alameda County, California and _ liv- 
ing in Berkeley at 2415A Woolsey St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Garvey (Barbara Har- 
man) have moved to Can Gari, Mansana 68, Sol- 
ler de Mallorca, Spain, where Al is able to paint 
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NAMED RESEARCH ASSOCIATE. Dr. Mary 
A. Root, '40, has the singular honor of being 
the first woman to be named research associ- 
ate with the Eli Lilly and Company, phar- 
maceutical concern located in Indianapolis. 
She has been employed by Lilly in the phar- 
macological division since 1950, serving as 
chairman of the company’s Insulin Symposia 
in 1960 and 1962 and chairman of the In- 
sulin and Related Substances Research Com- 
mittee since 1959. Dr. Root graduated from 
Oberlin with a pre-med major and received 
her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Radcliffe. 
Before joining Lilly, she was a research fel- 
low in pharmacology at the Harvard Medical 
School for seven years. She is vice-president 
of the Indianapolis branch of the American 
Association of University Women, is a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science as well as half a dozen 
other scientific societies. 


full time. They have a daughter, Megan Noel, 
born in December 1961. 

After two years at the Consulate General in 
Hamburg, Germany, Paul J. Glasoe has returned 
to the States with wife and baby daughter and 
will spend approximately two years in the De- 
partment of State before going overseas again. 


Donald Loveland has been working on a doc- 
toral thesis in mathematics at New York Uni- 
versity and expects to teach there part time next 
year while completing the thesis. 


Andrew Mihalso, piano instructor at Trinity 
University, San Antonio, Texas, was a judge 
in the piano section of the 8th annual Music Fes- 
tival held in February. Approximately 600 
students from Catholic schools in Texas took 
part, competing for ‘superior’? and ‘‘excellent’”’ 
ratings. Andrew is a member of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 


Anndora Langeland and John K. Morginson, 
Yale, were married on Dec. 19, 1962. John 1s 
an officer at the Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. and Anndora continues her work 
with Sherburne Associates as an interior de- 
signer. They live at 2 Tudor City Place, New 
York City. 

Emily Hall and Richard H. Phillips were mar- 
ried in West Hartford, Conn., on July 28, 1962. 
Emily continues her work at Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
in the group underwriting department. Dick is 
a student at the University of Hartford, after 
finishing at Nichols Jr. College, serving in the 
Army in Korea, and working for Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co. They are living at 123 S. 
Marshall St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Cynthia Soller left in November for a year’s 
assignment in Korea. She is an arts and crafts 
recreation specialist with Army Special Services 
Program. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Trempert (Marilyn 
Stedcke) are teaching in a mission school in 
Quito, Ecuador. Their 230 students come from 
10 missions as well as Point 4, military, and 
other groups. They help out in the regular mis- 
sion work when they can. Marilyn plays organ 
for the Sunday services and both have furnished 
special music on several occasions. 


Carolyn Padelford and Howard Nelson Tuttle 
were married on Feb. 16 in the Appleton Chapel 
ot the Harvard University Memorial Church. 
Carolyn teaches at Thayer Academy in Brain- 
tree, Mass. Her husband teaches at the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Boston University. They 
live in South Braintree, 46 Central Ave. 


Keith Williams reports that he and his wife 
Nancy and their two boys, Rob, 3%, and Scott, 
1, have moved into a Cape Cod house in Lom- 
bard, Ill., a town noted for its Lilac Festival 
and Lilac Park. Keith is an attorney in the 
trust department estate analysis and planning 
division, of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
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Phillip Alvarez graduated with distinction and 
received his M.M. degree in clarinet from In- 
diana University last summer. He is teaching 
vocal and instrumental music, grades 1-12, in 
May, Ind. Phil lives at: R.R. No. 1, Knights- 
town, Ind. 


Suzanne Posson and Robert D. Bassett were 
married in Colgate Divinity Chapel, Rochester, 
N. Y. in February. Bob is a Dartmouth grad- 
uate and is now a doctoral candidate at Harvard. 
Suzanne was graduated from the Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe program in business administration. 


The American Arts Trio of West Virginia 
University presented a concert in February, with 
the assistance of guest artist Francis Borkowski, 
clarinet. He is instructor in clarinet and di- 
rector of bands at the University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Fulton (Ann Adele 
Lloyd) announce the birth of their first child, 
Jenny Chappelle, on March 20. 


Roger Havranek was one of two winners of 
the district auditions for the Metropolitan Opera 
held at Indiana University in February. Roger 
is a doctoral candidate at Indiana University. 


During the 1962-63 school year Charles S. 
Heard has taught vocal music in the high school 
in Wayne, Mich. He has also been associate 
conductor of the Rackham Symphony Choir 
(the official choir of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra). He has his own small group from 
this choir known as the Rackham Singers and 
is soloist at the Ann Arbor Presbyterian Church. 


Henry C. Lengnick, supervisor of music for 
the Charleston, S. C., elementary schools, has 
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begun a seven-year program to give the chil 
tren a general music education. He hopes to 
liscover latent talent and to develop enough in 
terest and skill to augment the band, orchestral. 
and choral groups in the junior and senior high 
schools In his weekly classes he teaches an 
nstrument at a time by demonstration, discus 
sion, and playing of recordings. By the time 
they finish elementary school the children will 
know a good deal about music and musical in 
struments. 

The Kenneth Lindfors announce the birth of 
Karin Rose on March 9. Kristin Hilda is two 
Kenneth became chairman of the 
history department of Suffield Academy, Suf 
field, Conn., last September. 


; 
vears old. 


Winifred Lomas, the first woman ordained a 
Presbyterian minister in Michigan, began her 


first assignment in Bessemer in February. She 
was ordained on Feb. 12 at Westminster Church 
in Bay City. Two other Presbyterian woman 


ministers in Michigan came to the state after 
ordination. 

Thomas H. May is a nuclear physicist at the 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Feodor Scheinman, m, is a lecturer at the 
Royal College of Advanced Technology in 
Cheshire, England. His wife is the former 
Katalin Esther Erenvi. 

Joan L. Warner is a medical research assist- 
ant at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Don Wonderly (Barbara Weller) began 
in the second semester to teach Spanish at the 
high school in Vermilion, Ohio. 


1958 


Barbara Jean Lamkin and LeRoy Wayne 
Barnes were married on Feb. 23, 1963, in Weth- 
ersfield, Conn. Lee is a graduate of Lawrence 
College with MAT from Wesleyan University. 
He is in the history department at Glastonbury 
High School. Barbara is in the English de- 
partment there. They live at 185 Williams St., 
Glastonbury. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Bertram, m, t, an- 
nounce the birth of their third child, Lori Ann, 
on March 10, 1963, in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jane Coryell, physical therapist, has accepted 
a job at the Children’s Specialized Hospital in 
Westfield, N. J. in order to learn the many 
new techniques in physical therapy. 

Gweneth M. Judd and Roy M. Furmark 
were married and are living at 135 Hicks St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hamje (Marian Hess) 
and three sons are living in La Crosse, Wis. 
Since October, Kenneth has been in the research 
department of the Trane Co. In June they 
hope to move into their house at 120 S. 16th 
St., La Crosse. The boys are Dick, 6, Steve, 4, 
and Jimmy, 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hannauer (Jane Cham- 
berlain, °57) announce the birth of David 
George on March 5. Sister Kathy is going on 
three. 

David Lee Heeter became associate minister 
of the Berea Methodist Church, Berea, Ohio. 
on March 1. He received his degree this spring 
from the Boston University School of Theology. 
On Sept. 1, 1962, he and Elizabeth Corcoran 
were married. 

Donald Jenkins took the 
College Choir on a 4,000-mile concert tour in 
the West in late March and early April. The 
choir sang in Casper, Wyo.; Butte, Mont. ; 
Sand Point, Idaho; Bellevue, Wash.; Portland, 
Ore.; Eureka, Orinda, San Mateo, and Red- 
wood City, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; and Santa 
ne, N.M. Don joined the faculty at Colorado 
College in 1960, and is director of the choir and 
Seirsetos in music there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Jones III announce 
the birth of David Stuart on Dec. 10, 1962 
in Boston, Mass. 

Shailer and Peggy Deschaux Thomas announce 
the birth of their second son, Peter Mathews, 
on Nov. 20, 1962 Freddy is 3%. Shailer was 


co-author of an article in the December issue 
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of Sociometry. He has prepared a monograph 
on “Self-Concept of Ability and School Achieve 
ment,” published by the Bureau of Research and 
Publication at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, where he is an asssitant instructor 

Haskell Thomson (Jane Cauf 


AMBASSADOR TO FINLAND. Carl Rowan, ’47, newly appointed zmbassador to Finland, 
is taking the oath of office administered by Angier Biddle Duke, Chief of Protoco!. Also 
in the picture are Vice-president Lyndon Johnson (left) and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Rowan entered the State Department in 1961 as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, in which capacity he accompanied Dean Rusk on trips abroad as chief adviser on press 


and public relations. Then, in 1962, 
tion to the United Nations. 


he was made a member of the United States delega- 
Prior to 1961 he was for 13 years a reporter for the Minneap- 


olis Tribune, was the first journalist ever to win three successive annual awards from Sigma 


Delta Chi, professional journalism society. 


In 1953 he was named one of “America’s ten 
outstanding young men” by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Again, last 


year, he was selected by Life Magaz’ne as one of the hundred “‘most important young men 


and women in the United States.” 
in the Commencement last June. 


Oberlin conferred on him the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
He is the author of numerous books, including The Pitiful 


and the Proud, South of Freedom, Go South to Sorrow, and Wat Till Next Year. 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Wightman (Marilyn 
Strahl) announce the birth of their first child, 
Bruce Canfield, on Nov. 1, 1962. 


iyo, 


Kenneth Atkinson received the Master of 
Music degree with a major in piano at DePaul 
University. Chicago, Ill, on Feb. 10. He is 
teaching piano privately and reports some 40 
pupils. Ken lives at 781 Pleasant Ave., High- 
land Park, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Bennett are living 
at 20 Owen Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. Dottie 
teaches 5th grade in Aldan, Pa., and Dick is a 
third-year student at Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. 

Marvin and Darlene Blickenstaff are at Mc- 
Pherson College, Kans. Darlene is acting head 
of the art department and teaches courses in art 
history, art appreciation, and all the painting and 
drawing. She also arranges for changing exhibi- 
tions in their gallery, which has shown work 
by Forbes Whiteside, Oberlin art faculty, and 


Deuglas Kinsey, ’57. Marvin is head of the 
piano department, with private teaching and a 
class in pedagogy and piano literature. He has 


played recitals in the McPherson area in sarees 
and in April played at colleges in southern Cali- 
fornia and Idaho. Marvin and Darlene Hie to 
spend the summer at Indiana University working 
on further degrees. 

During the current year, John Bollinger is 
completing residence requirements for the Ph.D. 
in piano performance at W ashington University, 
St. Louis. In addition to his study, he 1s an 
assistant in the piano department, which inv yives 
teaching, class piano, grading 


some private 
Catherine, born in 


fiel, °56) have a daughter, 
Oberlin on March 11. 
theory papers, and coaching advanced students 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brink (Sara Jane Grove) 
announce the birth of their first child, Beth, on 
Feb. 7 in Columbus, Ohio. Paul is studying for 
a Ph.D. in theory and composition at Ohio 
State University. Sara Jane taught vocal music 
in a high school until Christmas and is still 
teaching flute privately and playing second flute 
in the Columbus Symphony Orchestra. 

Donald E. DuPont completed three years in 
the U.S. Army Band in Washington, D. C., and 
went to Chappaqua, N. Y., planning to join a 
hotel band in New York City. He expected to 
cut a record of his band in April or May 
George West is his arranger. 

In 1961-62 Frederick H. Gaige was a tutor in 
the history department of Wilson College, Uni- 
versity of Bombay. While at home last summer 
he and the former Austra Ozols, Clark Univer- 
sity, were married. She is in the M.A.T. pro- 
gram at Brown University. They returned to 
India together last July and were to study Hindi 
in the Himalayas during the monsoon season 
and to return to the United States in September. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Garth (Nancy McCand- 
less), are in Urbana, Ill. Nancy completed the 
M.S. degree in music education in August 1962 
and is teaching music in nearby Ogden and 


Stanton Center. John is continuing his study 
for the Ph.D. degree in physics For extra- 
curricular activity, Nancy plays viola in the 
Champaign-Urbana Civic Symphony and in a 
string quartet They are joint advisers for the 


Junior High Fellowship group at Urbana First 
Presbyterian Church, which Nancy served as 
director of Christian education for a year 


Mrs. Nicholas Gatts (Ann Blethen) has sent 


a new address: 65 Westbourne St., Roslindale 
31, Mass Nicholas is a probation officer with 
the Boston Juvenile Court They have four chil 
dren 

.5 


Gavin Goodfellow, m, 1 in investigator ot 
building of architectural importance for the 
Architecture and Planning Division of the Scot 
tish Development Department in Edinburgh, 


| 
scotland 


Charles B. Grey received his M.A from 
Montana State Universit Missoula His 
wife will receive her A.B. in June Their third 
boy, David Stedman, was born on Dee. 1, 1962.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. C. William Hein, Jr. (Sue Doll) 
announce the birth of Tera Sue on Feb. 21 Sue 
taught third grade until Christmas Bill will 
receive the M.D. degree in June from the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati Medical School and on 
July 1 will begin an internship in Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Charles W. Lamb received his M.A. on March 


15 from Ohio State University 


Mr. and Mrs. J. David Lewis, M.D. (Judie 
Stanier, 60) announce the birth of Jean Evelyn 
mn Nov. 11, 1962 Chey live at 244 Eggert Rd., 
Buffalo 15, N. Y., where Dave is an intern at 
Buffalo General Hospital 

A new name and new address for Lucia Hazel- 
ton Millham. She is now Mrs. James A. Michi 


elii, of 1600 South Joyce St., Apt. C1209, Arl 
ington 2, \ 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Rosenblatt (Suzanne 


Freedman) announce the birth of Sara Kate on 


WINS MUSIC AWARD. 


String Ouartet No. One. 


of Kansas City, is entered each year by top chamber music composers. 


Aug. 14, 1962. They are living at 130 W. 16th 
St., Apt. 31, New York 11. 

Mrs. Mayer Spivack (Kathleen R. Drucker) 
combines part-time research work in psychology 
at Boston University with teaching two courses 
in English literature and studying creative writ- 
ing there 

Tom Wirtel, a graduate student at NTSU in 
Denton, ‘Texas, is to appear in a_ ten-minute 
film made for the USIA He will figure as a 
voung jazz trumpetet Tem is a composer as 
well as a musician and music student. He and 
his wife have a four-month-old daughter, Ariane. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Charles Boelkins II (Judith 
Hall, ’61) sailed on April 24 for two years in 
England Chuck received the M A. degree in 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin in 
January He has a research assistantship at the 
University of Bristol, and will study for the 
Ph.D. degree while assisting Dr. K. R. L. Hall 
head of the psychology department, in the 01 
ganization, institution, and supervision OT, a 7é 
search program centered on a new species ot 
\frican monkey, the Erythrocebus patas, which 
has not been studied in the laboratory before. 

Alfred Charley and another youthful pianist, 
appeared with the Colorado Springs Symphony 
Pops Concert on Feb 4 Phe played Saint 
k, The Carnival of An mals, for o1 


David F. Richey, Mus.B., 51, Mus.M., 52; Mus.M., 59 (Yale), 
assistant professor of music theory, piano, and composition at Davidson College, won the 
$1,000 first prize in the 1962 Rheta A. Sosland string quartet composition contest, for his 


The competition, conducted under the auspices of the University 


The famed French- 


American composer Darius Milhaud made the final choice from 140 professional entries. 
David went from North Carolina to Kansas City in January to receive his award and to hear 


his composition premiered by the Mid-American String Quartet. 


He studied piano at the 


Oberlin Conservatory with Miss Elizabeth Lasley, associate professor of pianoforte. His 
wife is the former Elaine Lee, 53, talented professional violinist and former concertmaster 


of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 
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They have two sons, Lee, 5 and Craig, 


) 


chestra and two pianos. Alfred became a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Academy Band in 1960 
and plays the baritone horn with that group. 
He plays trombone with the Colorado Springs 
Symphony, but his principal performing is with 
the piano. 

Ann E. Glasow has a graduate assistantship 
in violin at Boston University and expects to 
complete the master’s degree there in June. 


Sylvia King is in her third year as violist in 
the Oklahoma City Symphony. She is also a 
half-time string teacher for four elementary 
schools. She expects to be in New Hampshire 
this summer, playing in the New Hampshire 
Music Festival Orchestra, as she did last year. 


Mrs. Robert B. Kinney (Carol Stewart) is 
a graduate student in nutrition in the home 
economis department of the University of Min- 
nesota, 

Roy C. Mercer Jr. was ordained to the priest- 
hood on Dec. 19, 1962, in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Lima, Ohio, where he is the assistant 
rector. He was graduated from the Virginia 
Episcopal Seminary, Alexandria, Va., last May. 


Mrs. Anthony Papalia (Ruth Wickersham) 
presented a harp program in the winter, at the 
Flospital Aid Society meeting in Cortland, N. Y. 


Donald Wright Patterson Jr., on leave from 
his editorship of Contemporary Photographer, 
has gone to Venezuela to join the field staff of 
ACCION, a privately-sponsored organization in 
its second year of community development work 
in Venezuela. Patterson will manage an edu 
cation program using cinema and _ still pho- 


tography to teach ideas or economic self help. 


Judith Girton was married on Dec. 31, 1962, 
to Michael Phillips They are living at 816 Lake 
St., San Francisco 12, Calif. Judy is teaching 
instrumental music in six elementary schools in 
San Francisco and preparing for a debut concert 
in flute in May. 


Howard Reitz, violinist in the Air Force Sym 
phony in Washington, is also studying music 
at Catholic University and hopes to finish his 
master’s degree while completing his military 
service He is also studying violin with Louis 
Berman, brother of William Berman with whom 
he studied at Oberlin. Howard and his wife 
are living at: 345 Irvington Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington 21, D. C 

Albert L. Schaberg is assistant professor of 


music at the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 


ton 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Shaifer III] (Kathy 
Gloeckner) announce the birth of their second 
son, John Carl, on Nov. 1, 1962 


Actress Lilia Skala, mother of Martin Skala, 
has a leading role in ‘‘The Lilies of the Field,’’ 
a movie being filmed in Sabino Canyon near 
Tucson, Ariz. It is a United Artists production 
and her role is second only to that of Sidney 


Poitier, who plays a young army veteran. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jan Thompson (Ardele Camp- 
bell, °57) are in Munich, Germany. Jan has a 
contract with the opera house in Gelsenkirchen. 
He will be there until June, when he plans to 
return to Bayreuth as a member of the cast for 
the Festspiel. Ardele and 10-month-old Brian, 
now in Munich, plan to be with Jan there. 

Henry and Sandra Kessler Woodward are in 
Groton, Conn. They have a daughter, Martha 
Ann, born on June 29, 1962. Woody is the 
LTJG, on an expert- 
mental destroyer home-ported in New London, 


Communications Officer, 


Conn. Last year Sandy taught elementary vocal 
music in the Glastonbury, Conn., publie schools. 


1961 


Janine Adams is teaching flute privately in 
Seattle, Wash. Her address is 4337 15th N.E., 
Seattle 5. 

lor the past year Mary Beth Almanrode, now 
fully recovered from the illness that caused her 
to leave college in 1959, has been working as a 
secretary and bookkeeper in her father’s music 
Her only music per 
iorming currently is with the classic guitar. 
Mary Beth lives at the Town House, Apt. 1017, 
in Shreveport and gets over to Dallas, Texas, 


store in Shreveport, La. 


frequently. 


Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Bruderer (Elsbeth Win 
terling, °57) are at Indiana University. Conrad 
is working on his doctor’s degree in piano. Els 


beth has part-time work in the University Li 


New POST EDITOR. 
became the new editor of the book and fic- 
tion department of the Saturday Evening 


John R. Mong, ’50, 


Post in January. For the three years pre- 
vious to his appointment he was associated 
with Doubleday & Company, New York, as 
assistant director of rights and export man- 
ager, in which capacity he also handled the 
serialization of books for Doubleday Syndi- 
cate. Prior to that he was with G. P. Putnam 
Sons, in charge of rights and permissions. 
A native of Greenville, Ohio, Mong spent 
two years in the army before enrolling at 
Oberlin, and has served in the Foreign Ser- 
vice of the Department of State. He is mar- 
ried to the former Julia W. Kaiseley. 


brary and is taking library courses and some 
craft. She expects to receive her M.S. in L.S. 
in June. 

Stephen Clapp is the new choir director of 
Grace Church, Ridgewood, N. J. Stephen is 
a student at Juilliard in New York City. Stephen, 
violin, and another young artist presented a 
program of violin and piano music in Ridge- 
wood in January. 


Anne Cole is teaching public school music to 
seventh graders in Annapolis, Md., this year. 


Jean Ann Cornell joined the Kansas City 
Philharmonic in mid-season on January 1 as 
second bassoonist. She was planning to return 
to New York City in May to continue her 
studies there through the summer. 


Terry Ann Cowan, ’64, and Ellsworth M. Ed- 
wards were married on Aug. 25, 1962, at Bar- 
berton, Ohio. Mac is in his middle year at 
Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. Terry teaches first 
grade at Howard, Ohio. 


Carol Crumrine gave an organ recital at Syra- 
cuse University in February. Carol is a grad- 
uate student there. working with Arthur Poister, 
formerly on the faculty of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. 


Donald Drucker finished army service in 
March 1962, and since last June has been work- 
ing for Sears, Roebuck and Co. He has been 
transferred from Chicago to Louisville, Ky., and 
now back to Chicago where he is working on a 
five-year sales projection project as a research 
assistant in the business research department 
Don is living at home, 2801 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago i4, Ill. 

Since October Barbara J. Elliott has been in 
Frankfurt, Germany, doing secretarial work as 
a civilian for the Department of the Army. She 
has a Volkswagen and has managed some travel 
— Thanksgiving in Switzerland and Christmas 
with German friends near Munich. 

Ann Fiero, who has been with the American 
Friends Service Committee VISA program in 
India since the fall of 1961, has been transferred 
from South India to Austria. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eric Fisher (Sally Ruth Hel- 
mick) are at 1642 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 
Eric is employed by Condé Nast Pub., Inc. 
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Robert B. Fleck is a student at New York 
University and has a part-time job there. He 
is doing some volunteer work in the social set 
vices department of a clinic in New York City. 


James and Marjorie McCall Griffin are in 
Miamisburg, Ohio, at 1216 Case Ave. Jim is 
with the Monsanto Research Corp., assistant 
operations chemist at Mount Laboratory. Mar- 
gie teaches mathematics and English at the 
Barnes Junior High School in Kettering, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Groves (Barbara 
Burnett) have moved to Newark, Del. Don was 
made manager of the Wilmington Branch of 
American Optical. Their address is 22 Long- 
view Dr., Newkirk Estates, Newark, Del. 


Allen D. Hubbard is in the Army and sta- 
tioned in Baltimore, Md. His address is: Pvt. 
Allen D. Hubbard, RA 17634525, Det A Sta. 
Btn. USAINTC, Ft. Holabird, Baltimore 19, 
Md. 


Jane Nathalie Finkelstein and Jack L. Kleven 
were married in New York City on Jan. 19. 
Jane attended Syracuse and Columbia Universi- 
ties. They are living in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lavo (Amy Fielder) will 
spend the summer at 730 Hinman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Plans following WHarry’s graduation 
from Northwestern’s MBA program in June are 
uncertain since Uncle Sam has first priority. 


Isabel Lovejoy expects to remain at the neigh- 
borhood center in Neukolln, Germany, until 
June, helping as a lay volunteer in the children’s 
and youth programs. She is with the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Theodora “‘Teddy’’ Lovejoy is enjoying a year 
in Europe. She traveled on the Continent, (a 
month at the University of Vienna, two weeks in 
Greece, two weeks in Italy, and two weeks in 
France last summer, then stayed in London, 
England, working in the Children’s Department 
of the London County Council, social work deal- 
ing mainly with West Indian immigrants and 
Cockney families. Her addess is: 27 Linden 
Gardens, London, W. 2. 

Second Lieutenant Charles P. Lowry has grad- 
uated from navigator training at James Connally 
AFB, Texas, and received the silver wings of 
a United States Air Force navigator. He was 
reassigned to Mather AFB, Calif., for advanced 
training. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sachiyuki Masumoto (Patricia 
Hasegawa) announce the birth of baby James 
Lee on Sept. 22, 1962. The Masumotos are liy- 
ing at: Kaumakani, Kauai, Hawaii. 


Munro Paul Meyersburg continues his work 
toward an MA in anthropology at Stanford 
University. 

David B. Opton has a son, Richard Alan, 
born Dec. 5, 1962. Kathy was three in January. 
David is labor relations assistant with Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. in New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Reeve (Judith Liber) 
went to Quincy, IIl., to live last fall when Doug- 
las became vocal instructor at the senior high 
school. Judith was at home in a community 
with its own harp ensemble and a generous num- 
ber of accomplished harpists. She gave a 
harp concert at Monmonth, Ill., in February. 


Frank B. Schuch is the associate minister of 
the First Congregational Church in. Ravenna, 
Ohio. He had been director of religious educa- 
tion at Trinity Congregational Church in Pepper 
Pike, Ohio. He and his wife, Diane Kothe 
Schuch, began their ministry to church and 
community the first week in January. 


Gottfried Schwandtner is enrolled at Paeda- 
gogical School of Bielefeld, Germany, taking 
courses for specific training and carrying on part- 
time work in the local YMCA. 

Mrs. J. H. Shaud (Paula Jean Rauer) is teach- 
ing mathematics at the John Burroughs School 
in St. Louis, Mo. James is a divinity student 
at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. 


Ethel Shulman is married to Gene H. Weiner 
and living at 20 Springside Ave., New Haven 15, 
Conn. 


Athena Tacha, m, has been preparing her 
Ph.D. in art history at the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
hopes to complete it in June. She is working on 
a4 book on Brancusi’s Birds and had an article 
about to appear in Art Journal. (Spring or Sum 
mer 1963 issue.) 


Mrs. James G. Weston (Jan Wirtel) received 
her A.B. from Washington University in St. 


Louis in January At the same time Jim got 
his M.B.A. and took a position in the market- 
ing field with Ford Motor Co. Their new ad 


dress is 1152 Rhan, Wayne, Mich. 


1962 


After a semester at Oberlin for additional 
study in viola, Marywynn Bishop transferred to 
the University of New Mexico in February. 


She is studying for the M.M. in viola and 
playing viola in the Civic Symphony in Albu 
querque. 

Emanuel ‘“‘Many’’ Caminis served in the Army 
six-month program from November, 1962, to 
April, 1963. He spent most of the time in the 
General Supply School at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
Future plans were still uncertain in April. 

Stanley Cowell gave a piano concert at the 
Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art in January. To- 
ledo is his home town. Stanley is studying piano 
at the University of Witchita, Kans. 

Kathryn Hake and Edwin Dugger were mar- 
ried in Fairchild Chapel, Oberlin, on Feb. 2, 
1963. Ed is studying music composition at 
Princeton University on a Woodrow Wilson 
scholarship. Kathryn is employed at the Uni- 
versity. 

Peter Goldberg, Ilter Turan, and Jon Wein- 
traub send in a new address. They are sharing 
an apartment with a graduate of St. Lawrence 
College at 390 Riverside Drive, Apt. 8A, New 
Works 25s Nua ye 

A long article in the Toledo Blade on March 
3, told of Toledoans and young people from 
other northwestern Ohio communities who were 
in the Peace Corps. One of them is Larry 
Grahl, who is teaching science courses to 7th, 
8th, and 9th graders in Monrovia, Liberia. He 
also works at a hospital laboratory. Larry has 
signed up for a summer project to teach Eng- 
lish. 


Elizabeth Johnston is attending Moorhead 
(Minn.) State College this year ‘‘filling in my 
gap in the field of education.”’ She has be- 
come much interested in audio-visual education 
and hopes to go into this field. In addition to 
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NEW CHORAL DIRECTOR. John A. MacDon- 
ald, °51, is the new director of the Akron 
Symphony Chorus, succeeding Lenough An- 
derson, 52, who resigned to complete his 
studies for his doctor of music degree. Mac- 
Donald, 33, who joined the faculty of Akron 
University in 1959 as director of the choral 
music program and professor of the history 
of music, is a member of Pi Kappa Lambda, 
honorary music fraternity. He holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in musicology from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he is currently a 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree. He is mar- 
ried to the former Diana Sims, °54, who 
plays first violin in the Akron Symphony. 
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“We are always ready to boast for Oberlin,’ said ten Oberlinians who posed with their families for a picture at the American 
School for Girls, in Uskudar, Istanbul, during the annual meetings of the Near East Mission of the United Church Board for World 


Ministries. 


They are, left to right: Carolyn Padelford, 56, Wallace Robeson, t’60, his wife, Ruth, and daughter Mary Heather; 


Keitha Van Engen, ‘CO, Miriam Hagopyan, t'20-21; Frank Stone, t'62, and son, David; Donald Webster, ’23, Barbara Stone, Char- 


lotte Bunker, 61, Richard Maynard, ’33, Dorothy Birge Keller, 55, and Alice Darnell, ’60. 


her study, she is teaching 12 piano pupils and 
tuning pianos, and is also assisting in the audio- 
visual department. 


Helene Farras (professional name of Helen 
Farras Joseph) sang the role of Marguerite in 
Carol Longone’s Operalogue production of 
Faust on the roof of New York’s Hotel Pierre 


on Feb. 22. Helen is studying voice and the 
Italian language in New York under a Univer- 
sity of Illinois fellowship, according to the 


Fhiladelphia Bulletin. 

Lt. Katherine E. Largent has been working 
for a few months with the WAF Squadron at 
Sheppard AFB, Texas, and has found it fasci- 
nating and fun. 

Bonnie Lea is a teaching fellow at Boston 
University. 

More information on the wedding (see March 
Magazine) of Mary Esther Johnson, ’61, and 
Noble Lee Sue Chester and Linda Jones, 
both 761, were maid of honor and bridesmaid, and 
Charlie Thompson and Bob Neill were best man 
and usher. Mary and Noble are living in West 
Falmouth, Mass., Box 117; telephone, 548-5967. 
They are only two miles from the G&S summer 
theater. 


Lawrence Longley, a graduate student in po- 
litical science at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been chairman of the graduate-faculty 
seminar and was active in launching a Vanderbilt 
Graduate Student Center. He is resident advisor 
for the graduate dormitory in which he lives. 
Lawrence sings with the Vanderbilt College Choir 
and was planning to attend model U.N. sessions 
during the spring semester. 


John McLaughlin has changed from graduate 
study in art history to preparation for a career 
in city planning. In February, he transferred 
to Harvard University, for study in the depart- 
ment of city and regional planning in the School 
of Design. He is living at 15 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra oboist John 
Mercer has been engaged as instructor in oboe 
at the Sewanee Summer Music Center, Tennes- 
see. John has been teaching oboe at DePauw 
University this year. He is a member of the 
Sinfonia Woodwind Quintet in Indianapolis 
which performs concerts for young people under 
the auspices of the Young Audiences Associa 
tion, 
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A LOOK AT BOOKS Continued from page 29 


that Lerner is publishing. In tracing the 
development of musical notation, Miss Craig 
selected a simple piece of music known by 
all young people (“My Country ‘tis of 
Thee’) and showed how it would have been 
written through the centuries and how it ap- 
pears in our present system of notation. The 
book on the orchestra deals first with the 
violin and takes up the other string instru- 
ments, telling how they are played, describ- 
ing their different parts, discussing the bow, 
and telling a little about early stringed in- 
struments. 


THE STORY OF YOUR GLANDS. By Edith 
Lucie Weart,’19. Illustrated by Jan Fair- 
servis. New York City: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 70 pp including Glossary and Index. 
$3.00. 

This is a book primarily for young people. 
Miss Weart believes they can understand and 
enjoy learning about the complex mechan- 
ism that is the human body. Their elders 
would find it equally enlightening and help- 
ful in answering questions children ask. She 
is the author also of The Story of Your Blood 
and The Story of Your Brain and Nerves. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES. By Alexander D. 
Brooks, ’41. New York City: Civil Lib- 
erties Educational Foundation, Inc. 151 
pp. $1.95. 


A major objective of the Civil Liberties 
Educational Foundation, and therefore of 
this annotated bibliography, is to inform 
the student, particularly the terminal high 
school student, of the history and develop- 
ment of this aspect of our heritage so that he 
may carry with him into adult life an un- 
derstanding of his place in our society, and 


of civil liberties as the bedrock of a demo- 
cratic and free society. 

Most of the books listed have been writ- 
ten for mature adults, but included also area 
selected number of general textbooks on 
government and the like, geared to the high 
school or early college student. 

The book is divided into a large number 
of sub-headings which make it easy to find 
works in a particular area such as loyalty 
and security programs, the nature of preju- 
dice, freedom of the press, and many more. 
Each book is listed only once, though many 
apply in several areas. 

Included in the book is a selected list of 
fiction and audio-visual materials collected 
by Dr. Albert A. Alexander and Virginia H. 
Ellison. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. By Jean Dorst. 
Translated from the French by Constance 
D. Sherman, ’30. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company. 476 pp. plus xix. 
$6.75. 

Dr. Dorst, who is Curator of the Division 
of Mammals and Birds at the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Paris, first 
published this book in French in 1956. 
This English edition, translated by Miss 
Sherman, is greatly expanded from the orig- 
inal text and contains more than 130 draw- 
ings, including migration maps, which 
illustrate the text. Miss Sherman’s transla- 
tion is a particularly happy one, for it com- 
bines both an accurate ornithological knowl- 
edge with an extraordinarily excellent feel- 
ing for language, which enabled her to re- 
produce the text with complete accuracy and, 
at the same time, put it into idiomatic Eng- 
lish of high excellence. The book contains 
a first-rate bibliography and complete index. 
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GREEN — The Reverend Ida Augusta Green 
died on March 14, 1963 in the Berea College 
Hospital in Berea, Kentucky, after a short ifl- 
ness, at the age of 93. 

She was a native of Malden, Illinois. After 
graduating from Oberlin College she taught 
for several years in the Washington, D. C. pub- 
lic schools. She received her M.A. from the 
University of Michigan in 1901 and participated 
in seminars in the United States, Mexico, and 
Europe. 

As a trained social worker she had wide ex- 
perience in social service settlements in the 
United States and Europe, working in the slum 
areas of London, England, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and Washington, D. C. While working 
with the associated charities in the Capital, she 
founded “Friendship House.’”’ She served as 
general secretary of the YWCA in Oakland, 
California. During World War I she served in 
France with the YMCA and traveled in Europe 
for several years as a temperance lecturer. 


Miss Green’s career in the ministry began at 
the end of the war. She attended Chicago 
Theological Seminary and was ordained about 
1938 in the Congregational Church at Buda, 
Illinois. After she left Buda she became the 
dean of women at Missionary College in Mon- 
tana. She held pastorates in four states. When 
she retired in 1955 she went to Berea, Kentucky, 
to make her home and joined the Union Church. 


1891 

JONES — Mrs. Frederick D. Jones (Alice 
McElevey), 93, died at her home in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on March 11, 1963. She was a 
member of a leading pioneer family in the 
Mahoning Valley. Although born in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1869, she had lived in Youngs- 
town ever since she was nine years old. She 
and Mr. Jones were married in 1892. He died 
in 1938. 

A graduate of Rayen High School in Youngs- 
town, Mrs. Jones attended the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music, 1887-1890. She was 
a gifted musician and was always an active sup- 
porter of musical affairs in Youngstown. The 
church, YWCA, and various philanthropic ac- 
tivities were her interests beyond her music 
and her home. 

Mrs. Jones is survived by a daughter Pauline 
of Youngstown, a son, F. Henry Jones of 
Washington, D. C., a granddaughter, two nieces, 
and a nephew. 


1894 


PHINNEY Miss Georgia Eloise Phinney, 
91, died at a nursing home in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on February 15, 1963, after a 
long illness. She had been a resident of North- 
ampton for 62 years. 

She was born on July 16, 1871, in Danvers, 
Illinois, the daughter of George W. Phinney, 
1861, and Ellen Johnston Phinney, 1862. 


For 55 years Miss Phinney owned and oper- 
ated the Green Dragon Gift Shop in Northamp- 
ton. It was well patronized by Smith College 
girls, several generations of whom she knew 
well. She also had summer shops in Maine at 
Boothbay Harbor and at Kennebunkport. 

Miss Phinney is survived by a niece, Mrs. 
Harriet Cook of Alton, Illinois. 


1905 


PAGE — Miss Florence Leona Page, 82, died 
on March 15, 1963, in her home in Willoughby, 
Ohio, in which she was born nearly eighty-three 
years ago. She had studied piano with Professor 
Upton of the Conservatory during her college 
years and later continued her piano work in 
Chicago, 

For nearly fifty years she gave her services to 
the Willoughby Methodist Church and taught 
more than one generation of piano players. Her 
interests other than music were homemaking, 
gardening, bee keeping, and reading. Grace 
Page, 99, a retired teacher, writes of her sister's 
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thoroughness, her reserve, and her keen sense 
os - . . 

ot humor. Florence Page is survived by her 

sister, Grace, also of Willoughby. 


VAN CLEEF — W. Kent Van Cleef, 79, died 
in Madison, Wisconsin, where he had lived for 
many years, on March 21, 1963. He was born 
in Wellington, Ohio, on July 12, 1883. Mr. Van 
Cleef was a retired business man. 

He is survived by his wife, Gypsy Horr Van 
Cleef ; a daughter, Mrs. Paul Yount, Madison, 
Wisconsin; a son, Edward L. Van Cleef, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and a brother, Frank C. Van Cleef 
04, of Oberlin. 


1908 


ELDRED — Mrs. Arthur Newell Eldred (Mit- 
tilene Richards), 77, died on February 23, 1963, 
in East Williston, New York, at the home of 
her daughter, Margaret Eldred Mingus, °45. 
She was the widow of Arthur Newell Eldred, 
06. and the daughter of Erwin Hart Richards 
and Artemisia Bebout Richards, both 1877. 

Mrs. Eldred was born on March 26, 1885, 
in Inhambane, Portuguese East Africa, where 
her parents were missionaries. After graduation 
she taught physical education for a year at 
Oberlin College. Later she was director of 
Gulde House. 1944-48. In North Olmsted, 
Ohio, where the Eldreds lived for some years, 
she was a member of the Board of Education 
and served several times as its president. She 
was active in the Congregational Church there, 
singing in choir, teaching church school, and 
working in the women’s fellowship. Since 
moving to East Williston she had been a mem- 
ber of the Community Church there. 


Mrs. Eldred is survived by the daughter with 
whom she lived. a son, Nelson R. Eldred, °43, 
of Charleston, W. Va.; and three sisters, Doro- 
thy Reinhardt, ’20. Marjorie Ashe, ’29, and 
Helen Hantower, °33. 


Metis 


JOHNSON — Reverend Henry Elmer John- 
son, 79, died on December 14, 1962. He was 
a retired minister, living in Billings, Montana. 

Rev. Johnson received his A.B. from Carle- 
ton College in 1906. His B.D. from Oberlin was 
received in 1915, after which he held pastorates 
in Ohio, Minnesota, Tennessee, New Hampshire, 
Iowa, and Illinois. He helped some thirty-five 
churches with building projects. He was state 
superintendent of the Congregational Church Ex- 
tension Board of Montana and served as home 
missionary in that state and in the Dakotas. 

Rev. Johnson is survived by his wife, the 
former Lela Pearl Griffen, now of Kewanee, 
Illinois; one son and four daughters. 


MARSHALL — Mrs. Francis C. Marshall 
(Stella Bixel), 72, died at Memorial Hospital in 
Lima, Ohio, on February 9, 1962, of a coron- 
ary thrombosis. She was born in Bluffton, 
Ohio, on March 3, 1891. 

In 1917 she and Francis C. Marshall were 
married. Mrs. Marshall was a church organist 
and piano teacher for many years, up to the time 
of her death. She is survived by her husband, 
of Pandora, Ohio; a son, Dr. Robert Marshall, 
50, of Grand Rapids, Michigan; a sister, Miss 
Madeline Bixel of Pandora; and two grand- 
children. 


1916 

GOERNER -- Mrs. Fred Goerner (Lucile 
Young), 68, died in Santa Barbara, California, 
on May 28, 1962. Born in Larimore, North 
Dakota, in 1894, she stayed in Oberlin after her 
graduation and taught French in the High 
School for two years. She taught in other 
high schools in Ohio and North Dakota until 
1921. In that year she began work for the 
Cleveland Humane Society. 

She and Fred F. Goerner, son of the late 
Professor and Mrs. F. A. Goerner of Oberlin, 
were married on September 30, 1922. His 
death occurred in 1949, She is survived by her 
son, Fred Allan Goerner. 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Lees 


KERCHEVAL Mrs. Hubert C. Kercheval 
(Lillian A. Johnson), died at Meyer Memorial 
Hospital in Buffalo, New York, on February 23, 
1963, her 64th birthday anniversary. Her death 
followed a long illness. 

She and Hubert Kercheval were married in 
1928 and have continued to make their home in 
Niagara Falls, New York. She was a music 
teacher and prominent in New York State wom- 
en’s activities of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. In her own city she was president of 
the College Club and a substitute music teacher 
for ten years in the local junior and senior high 
schools. For sixteen years she was children’s 
and youth choir director at the First Baptist 
Church, 

Mrs. Kercheval is survived by her husband, 
a daughter, Mrs. Douglas Burdick, and two 
grandchildren. A son, Hubert Jr., died in 
1960. 


1923 


BATLEY — Norman Durelle Bailey, 60, execu 
tive director of Grant Hospital of Chicago, died 
suddenly at his desk on January 28, 1963. He 
had been engaged in both education and hospital 
administration and at the time of his death was 
teaching part time at Northwestern University. 

Mr. Bailey received his A.B. from Boston 
University in 1924 and his Ed.M. from Harvard 
in 1935. He was for a time superintendent of 
schools in North Dighton, then of Bridgewater, 
both in Massachusetts, and held the post of prin- 
cipal in a number of New England school 
systems. 

In 1952 he published Hospital Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Physicians Record Co., Chicago. A 
revised edition was published by the same com- 
pany in 1959. His general interests beyond his 
profession included Boy Scout work, choral 
clubs, fraternal organizations, church work, and 
service clubs. 

In 1929 he married the former Anne Cogge- 
shall, who survives him, as do their two sons, 
Daniel and Albert. 


1934 


BENDURE — Lieutenant Colonel Mary Ben- 
Dure, 49, died on March 3, 1963, at Valley 
Forge General Hospital in Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mary BenDure followed her Oberlin educa- 
tion with physical therapy training at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, receiving a certificate in 
1936. She enlisted in the women’s medical 
specialists corps in 1941 and was promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel in 1959. She served at a 
number of hospitals in the United States and in 
Europe. On her second European tour of duty 
she was theater consultant on physical and oc- 
cupational therapy to the chief surgeon. Mary 
was repeatedly sent to establish new physio- 
therapy departments in Army centers in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 

Before she entered the Army, Mary BenDure 
was physical therapist, 1937-40, at Children’s 
Hospital in Denver, Colorado. In the Army, 
she was promoted to Second Lieutenant and 
First Lieutenant in 1943, to Captain in 1945, 
and in 1947 received her commission in the 
regular Army and proceeded to European Com- 
mand as supervising physical therapist. 

Mary BenDure is survived by her mother, 
Mrs. Allie M. BenDure, a brother Jack, both 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., and a sister, Mrs. Norman 
Griffin of Bethesda, Maryland, 


1958 

McGAVRAN Mary Katharine McGavran, 
26, was fatally injured in an automobile accident 
on August 3, 1962, in West Virginia. She at- 
tended Oberlin College, 1954-56, had her junior 
year at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
1956-57, and was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina with a major in sociology. She 
was currently the executive director of the Bright 
Leaf Girl Scout Council in Durham, North Car- 
olina. Her mother, Mrs. E. G. MecGavran, of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, survives her. 


39 


J. George Harrar, ’28, LL.D., ’62 
Moderator 


President, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation; trustee of Oberlin College; 
former director Mexico Agricul- 
ture Program and director of 
agriculture under the Rockefeller 
Foundation; honored by the gov- 
ernments of Chile, Colombia, and 
Mexico; recipient of outstanding 
achievement award, University of 
Minnesota, 1953, of Public Wel- 
fare Medal from the National 
Academy of Science, April, 1963. 


Robert W. Tufts, 40 
Speaker 


Professor of economics; former 
member of the Policy Planning 
Staff of the Department of State; 
member of Adlai Stevenson’s cam- 
paign staff; currently, chief con- 
sultant to the subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery of the 
Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and consultant 
to the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


ALUMNI 
COMMENCEMENT 
SYMPOSIUM 


Saturday, June 8 
9:00 a. m. 


Hall Auditorium 


Topic: 


Directions of American Public Policy 


William F. Hellmuth 
Speaker 


Dean of Oberlin College and 
professor of economics; specialist 
in government finance, taxation, 
money and _ banking; former 
economist, Federal Reserve Board; 
consultant and chief economist, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission; member, Governor’s 
(Wis.) Tax Study Commission; 
testifier at recent hearings on the 
President’s Economic Report. 


George A. Lanyi 
Speaker 


Professor of government; special- 
ist in international relations, 
served as regional specialist in 
Central and Southeast Europe for 
Office of War Information; rep- 
resented Department of State on 
the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, in Germany; served as con- 
sultant to the Naval War College 
and Free Europe, Inc. 


@ CAMPUS ILLUMINATION 
Saturday, June 8 
8-10 p. m. 


® BACCALAUREATE SERVICES 
Sunday, June 9 
3:00 p. m. 


@ COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Monday, June 10 
9:30 a. m. 
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